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AMERICAN 
Painting Today 
Essay By FORBES WATSON 


A vivid record of the ten years 
in which American painters 
began turning their backs on 
Paris and their eyes to Amer- 
ica—the decade of the thirties. 
Here are the men and women 
who are making American art 
history—Hopper, Grosz, Ben- 
ton, O’Keefe, Sheeler, Marin, 
Davis, Gropper, Mattson, 
Evergood—and 174 others. A 
penetrating essay by Forbes 
Watson accompanies the 259 
illustrations, ten of which are 
in full color, easily detached 
for framing. An AFA publica- 


tion. 
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12¥4 inches * List $3 
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She 


The first book for the general reader on this “rare genius 
and unique personality” of 15th Century Italy who 
achieved immortal fame by breaking with tradition to 


BOUND IN CLOTH * 914 x 1214 inches * List $4.25 


Painters and Sculptors 
of Modern America 


Twenty-eight of the famous American 
Artist Stories that have appeared in the 
MAGAZINE OF ART. Your library will tell 
you what the critics think of them—John 
Flannagan, Julien Levy, Ward Lockwood, 
Peter Hurd, Russell Cowles, Morris Kan- 
tor, Franklin C. Watkins, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Gladys Rockmore Davis, Charles 
Rudy, Harold Weston, Concetta Scaravag- 
lione, William Zorach, Heinz Warneke, 
and the others—but here, for the first 
time in book form, you will find what they 
think of themselves. 160 pages, 118 illus- 
trations (three in color). Foreword by 
Monroe Wheeler. A Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. Publication. 

BOUND IN BUCKRAM »* 914 x 124 inches + 
List $5 


Special AFA Member’s Price*—$3.50 


JOHN MARIN 
The Manand His Work 
By E. M. BENSON 


A full length and fascinating 
study of America’s greatest 
water-colorist since Winslow 
Homer. In addition to the 
absorbing text, there are 61 
plates, two in full color, a 
selection from Marin’s letters 
and other published and un- 
published writings, a biograph- 
ical note, Marin’s palettes, 
and a list of private and public 
collections in which he is rep- 
resented. An AFA publication. 
BOUND IN LINEN ° 6 x 9 inches 
List $2.50 


Special AFA Member’s Price* 
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By DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


Special AFA Member’s Price*—$3 


set a completely new mold for all painters who came after 
him. 112 superb illustrations including a color reproduction 
of the famed Concert Champetre. An AFA publication. 
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people of taste, of cultural interests, you want your gifts 
to be of distinction. It is for such people that your thought- 
ful gift of a subscription to the MAGAZINE OF ART or an 
Associate Membership in The American Federation of Arts 
rekindles the joys of Christmas the whole year through. 

These are gifts that reflect your own good taste and, 
even more important, to those interested in the arts they 
serve as a constant reminder of the holiday season. 

An annual subscription to the MAGAZINE OF Art at the 
special gift rate—$5 for the first subscription and $3 for 
each additional, or an Associate Federation Membership, 
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including the Magazine and many other valuable privileges 
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People interested in art, people who like fine things, treasure 
the Macazine oF Art. Each issue is a stimulating experi- 
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authoritative and readable articles, handsomely illustrated. 
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BBY TANNENBAUM recently received her Master’s 
Degree at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
tersity, for her thesis on James Ensor. 


OROTHY ADLOW is art critic for the CHRISTIAN 
\cIENCE MONITOR, 


HILIP EVERGOOD lives and works at Woodside, Long 
sland. 


ORRIS CRAWFORD, textile authority and research edi- 
or of Fairchild Publications, New York City, is the 
uthor of many books and articles, including “Peru- 
ian Fabrics” and “Peruvian Textiles”, Museum of 
Natural History, 1915 and 1916; “The Heritage of 
otton”, Putnam, 1924, Grosset, 1932, and “The 
Ways of Fashion”, Putnam, 1941. 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, painter and instructor at 
Cooper Union, New York City, has written many 
articles on art and art education for us and other 
publications. His pictures hang at the Corcoran Gal- 
Jery, Washington, the Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York City, and the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. The Rehn Gallery will 
exhibit his recent work early in 1944. 


JOHN ROTHENSTEIN is Director of the Tate Gallery 
in London. 


HH. FELIX KRAUS is a free-lance artist and writer living 


in New York. 


\JULIUS HELD, who came to America from the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum in 1934, is now lecturing at Bar- 
nard College, New York City. 
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which would let him read his own obituaries with gusto and delight. . . . The report of his dcath now appears, like that of 
Mark Twain, to have been ‘greatly exaggerated.’ ” 
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JAMES ENSOR~—propuet oF MODERN FANTASTIC ART 


BY LIBBY TANNENBAUM 


THE DEATH OF JAMES ENSOR, the Belgian painter 
and etcher, in his native Ostend, was reported last year by the 
Belgian News Agency. Ensor’s is the ironic humor which would 
let him read his own obituaries with gusto and delight, and it 
is, therefore, pleasantly appropriate that this report of his 
death now appears, like that of Mark Twain, to have been 
“sreatly exaggerated.” The Belgium Information Center has 
verified the fact that Ensor is still alive. We ourselves cannot, 
indeed, be anything but grateful for the premature obituaries, 
since they have served to call to our attention an artist who is 
one of the signal figures in modern art. 

Our whole conception of the art of the past century has 
tended to be based almost completely on the premise that it is 
the peculiar invention of France, if not of Frenchmen. And 
we are consequently at something of a loss in the face of Ensor’s 
determined provincialism. At home in Ostend he shaped the 
fantasies of northern gothic and the mannered grotesques of 
the seventeenth century into twentieth century expressionism 
and surrealism. His weird carnival of masks and skeletons car- 
ries us back to Bruegel and Callot, forward to Ernst and Picabia, 
into the presence of a still vital European art tradition. 

Born in Ostend in 1860, Ensor has spent his whole life in 
this wind-bitten little North Sea city which before the war 
became a hectic international watering place for six weeks each 
summer. Here his mother kept a souvenir shop, and the sea 
shells, porcelain, puppets, and carnival masks of this shop 
were to provide much of the “furniture” of Ensor’s pictures, 


and especially of his still-lifes. His formal schooling extended 
over only two years, and his real education was probably in 
large part due to the direction of his father, an expatriate Eng- 
lishman who had been trained in continental universities. 

After three years at the Brussels Academy, Ensor returned to 
Ostend in 1880 with a technical mastery that enabled him 
almost immediately to produce completely mature works. Find- 
ing ready models in the local fishermen and servant types, he 
made a great many drawings marked by a bold simplicity of 
form. The rough garments and weathered features of these folk 
are almost carved into broad angular planes. 

Most of this early work, however, is made up of portraits 
of the Ensor family and friends, with the attempt to set these 
figures into their home environment of the middle class, domes- 
tic interior. Intimate scenes of people reading, listening to 
music, women sewing or toying with their fans, form a genre 
that was international in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century. Ensor’s pictures in this genre are distinguished for 
their calm dignity, their fine differentiation of texture, and the 
subtlety of nuance in their lighting and atmosphere. Within its 
nineteenth century framework, there is a quietness of mood and 
a luminosity in such a painting as La Musique Russe, that 
remind us that this type of middle class domestic scene had its 
ultimate beginnings with the Dutch Vermeer and de Hooch. 

These early paintings of Ensor’s met with immediate success, 
and two of them were exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1882. 
But in that year the artist made his first departure from ortho- 


ENsoR: Intrigue, 1890, oil 35% x 59. On loan from the Royal Museum of Fine Arts, Antwerp, to the Museum of Modern Art. 
“In the language of the carnival, Intrigue represents the acting out of some local scandal. The wanton and terrible relationship 
between human beings is immediately sensed in the electric definition of the painting.” 
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ENSOR: T’he Cathedral, 1886, etching. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


doxy by brightening his palette for a form of post-impres- 
sionism closely resembling that taken up by Vuillard and Bon- 
nard in Paris more than a decade later. His work was now 
refused not only by the salons but by the more advanced ex- 
hibiting groups, in one case with the comment, “There will 
certainly be much worse pictures at the salon, but we cannot 
admit these tendencies.” And this was nothing to the vituper- 
ation his subsequent work was to evoke from critics who were 
just catching up with impressionism. His painting Skeletons 
Disputing a Sour Herring is not simply an indulgence in the 
grotesque. “Hareng-saur” was a sardonic pun for “art-Ensor,” 
and the frenzied devourers of the herring are his critics. 

The innovations which were to evoke this rage were indeed 
formidable, The 1887 Tribulations of Saint Anthony, acquired 
by the Museum of Modern Art two years ago, anticipates by a 
quarter of a century the high-pitched color orchestration of 
Kandinsky’s “abstract expressionism.” Combat of Demons, a 
drawing of the next year, carries us even further into the twen- 
tieth century. For if Gauguin was just beginning the revolt 
toward a two-dimensional art in Paris in 1888, the figures of 
Ensor’s Combat of Demons are set down flat upon the page 
with an unaffected directness, a sophisticated wit and invention 
which cannot help suggesting Paul Klee to the twentieth cen- 
tury eye. 

The facility with which Ensor could toss off such innovations 
was the result of a singularly healthy disrespect for “All rules, 
all canons of art. . . . The artist must invent his manner, and 
each new work demands its own.” Painting and etching, paint- 
ing impressionist and two-dimensional, color subtly monotone 
or harshly vibrant, natural landscape panorama, space frankly 
abstract and artificial—Ensor’s gamut runs the whole scale 
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from outright caricature to conceptions of the most consumma' 
elegance and refinement, and he alone among modern artis 
equals the extraordinary diversity of Picasso. : 

He painted the sea, his “inspiratrice d’énergie et de con- 
stance.” He painted the dune-swept beach and etched the coun- 
tryside around Ostend. He painted the roofs of the city as he 
saw them from his fourth-floor studio window in sun and snow, 
In his magnificent still-lifes, Ensor’s Flemish zest for the 
profusion of nature is undisturbed by less benign urgencies, 
and we see his art for the miracle of color that it is. 

And yet James Ensor is best known as the painter of a 
strange and terrible carnival. Of skeletons driven by insatiable 
hunger or huddled with a fleshless cold about a stove in which 
there is no fire. Of masks which are the visage of all that is 
feeble and stupid, wanton and cruel. Of a mankind lost in a 
desperate and mortal revelry and furiously pursued by death. 
Ensor was essentially the provincial moralist. The outraged 
and enormously implicated commentator on life wanted “to 
speak to the men of tomorrow.” And of all his claims to being 
the most prophetically “modern” painter of a generation that 
included Seurat, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Lautrec, none is as strik- 
ing as the completeness with which he anticipated the Weltangst 
that characterizes so much of twentieth century art. 

Like all moralists, Ensor sought the allegory, but where 
society fails to provide the artist with any significant pattern 
which will at once measure and describe the world, he is 
thrown back upon his own experience for a design which will 
have at least a personal unity. And here Ensor was particu- 
larly fortunate in finding in the pre-Lenten mummery a rich 
well of metaphor, a complete and intimately experienced tra- 
dition of the fantastic come to life. The carnival was brilliantly 
celebrated in Ostend. When Ensor’s grandmother was sixty 
years old she still donned mask and costume for the féte. As 
early as 1880 he knew the work of Edgar Allan Poe, so many 
of whose stories are laid in the masquerade and the carnival 
and who had become popular in France and Belgium in the 
translations of Baudelaire, for 1880 is the date of Ensor’s 
illustration of “King Pest.” His must have been a peculiarly 
vivid sense of the subtle menace and the cruelties sheathed in the 
brilliance of Poe’s carnival pageant. But beyond this, and be- 
yond Ensor’s actual illustrations of Poe’s stories, is the strange 
and brooding atmosphere, the intimation of some atrocious and 
secret evil which hangs heavily over so many of both their 
works, even where these do not touch upon the carnival. In 
The Haunted Furniture, the unhappy ghosts of “The Fall of 
the House of Usher” are made to come to life for the spectator 
and for the petrified little girl, who stares helplessly out of the 
picture as the older woman goes on with her work undisturbed. 

Ensor began to etch in 1886, the same year in which he made 
an extraordinary series of drawings of the life of Christ. The 
Cathedral, which is one of eight Ensor prints in the Metro- 
politan Museum, is at once the period to and the summary of 
that series. The members of the grotesque carnival mob in the — 
foreground turn their backs on the cathedral, and they are 
further separated from it by a packed phalanx of the military. 
Yet it remains, the splendid and unassailable monument of all 
that is positive in human aspiration and achievement—“the 
genius that will save us.” 

It is surely noteworthy that the sheer technical mastery of 
The Cathedral, which dates from Ensor’s first year of etching, 
has continued to fascinate connoisseurs of the art. Ensor was 
an amazingly serious and deliberate worker. Evidence of a close 
study of Rembrandt in his early prints has been noted by many 
critics. Indications of the influence of Jacques Callot, the sev- 
enteenth century artist who first raised etching to the dignity of 
an independent medium, are even stronger, and in 1887 extend 
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to Ensor’s painting, notably the Tribulations of Saint Anthony. 
The meeting with Callot’s bold spirit at once provided Ensor 
with a key to the rich fantasies of medieval tradition and the 
elegant grotesques of mannerism. It served not only to liberate 
and to feed his imagination, but must also, in his isolation, have 
given him an assurance that the direction he was pursuing was 
not so outrageous as it seemed to his nineteenth century con- 
temporaries. 

One senses this new confidence in his artistic legitimacy in 
Ensor’s work of the late eighties and the early nineties, during 
which he worked with a tireless energy. Probably the largest 
part of his work dates from these years: the enormous Entry 
of Christ into Brussels, the witches’ Sabbath of the carnival 
paintings, still-lifes, landscapes, a series of fétes champétres of 
which the painting acquired by the Detroit Institute of Arts 
in 1929 is a graceful and charming example. Delteil notes 44 
etchings in 1888 alone, and there are innumerable drawings. 
Color, movement, every device of brush and burin were woven 
into an Aladdin’s carpet which carries the spectator into the 
artist’s rich and strangely peopled world. And here he is the 
witness of a vast and ultimately unmistakable allegory. 

For however mysterious Ensor’s fantasies may seem, no one 
of them is without its base in an acute reality. This accounts 
for the consistent integrity of his work, the conveyed intensity 
of poetry and symbolism which convinces the observer even 
where he may not be able to identify its separate elements. The 
mechanics of the transformation process are in many ways 
similar to the mechanics of humor as it expresses itself in the 
pun. And its success is similarly measured by the vividness 
with which it illuminates the subject. Ensor’s was the quick 
insight, the extraordinary genius for this metier. His essential 
humor and love of the brilliance of the outward pageant color 
his bitter perception of its evil motivation. 


ENsoR: The Fairy Ballet, oil, 
20 x 24. Acquired in 1929 by 
the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Photo courtesy Buchholz 
Gallery, where this and 
other Ensor pictures will be 
exhibited after December 28. 
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Thus, the wanton and terrible relationship between human 
beings in the 1890 Intrigue (in the Museum of Modern Art on 
an extended loan from the Antwerp Museum) is immediately 
sensed in the electric definition of the painting. And this is 
indeed a tribute to Ensor’s art, to his ability to project the per- 
sonal and the local in universally significant and affective terms. 
For, in the language of the carnival, the title /ntrigue repre- 
sents the acting out of some local scandal in a kind of charade 
by the masked revellers. The man and woman in the center are 
the main actors in this drama. The mask of the woman, with 
its upturned eyes and mouth hanging open, wears a look of 
almost idiotic ecstacy; she wears white flowers and hangs on 
the arm of the man like a new bride. The man wears a top hat 
and half hides his expressionless mask, which is of a distinctly 
oriental character, in the fur collar of his coat. There can be 
hardly any doubt that these merciless figures are meant to 
represent the reckless marriage of Ensor’s young sister to a 
Chinese who kept an art shop in Berlin, and whom she left 
after a year to live at home in Ostend with her daughter. The 
woman in the foreground of the painting holds a little oriental 
doll and points to the man with a gloved hand which is given 
emphasis by its bright color in the painting. 

None of this information is necessary to the appreciation of 
Intrigue, the essence of which is pinned vividly to the canvas 
with the bright blues and reds. And yet an understanding of 
this process by which the personal is transformed into the 
equation of its underlying relations, is tremendously important. 
It is the essence and the whole justification of the modern sur- 
realist method, which in its effort to project the reach of art 
from the seen to the unseen is actually only trying to restore 
to it the intensity and meaning so richly present in medieval 
and even in Renaissance art. With an art-for-art’s-sake ap- 
proach, in which the fleeting mood, the capture of the sudden 


eraceful moment, are the limiting aim and ambition of the 
artist, he has indeed turned his back upon the world. And much 
of what seems to be a wilderness of “isms” in modern art is 
due to the fact that the artist has finally turned around to face 
it, and is groping for a symbolism large enough to embrace its 
whole tragic magnitude. If much of what has resulted has 
seemed to seek the macrocosm in the microcosm, this can hardly 
be said of Ensor. 

In his enormous and perhaps most important canvas, The 
Entry of Christ into Brussels in 1889, which Ensor painted in 

888, the scheme is the ambitious one of presenting the whole 
contemporary world as it might turn out to welcome the enter- 
ing savior. Groups, ranging from the “porkbutchers” to the 
“Phalange Wagner,” see this event as the occasion to bring 
out their banners and press their special interests. The tiny 
figure of Christ on his donkey is almost lost in the background, 
and amid the frenzy one suddenly remembers with the artist 
that within the week after the triumphant entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem he was betrayed and crucified. 

Ensor’s only avenue of exhibition in these years was as a 
member of “Les XX,” a group of twenty painters and sculptors 
which was organized in 1883 and exhibited in Brussels during 
the next ten years a uniquely courageous and discriminating 
selection not only of Belgian art but also of contemporary art 
from other countries. Seurat’s La Grande Jatte was exhibited 
by “Les XX” in 1887, Gauguin in 1889, Cézanne and Van Gogh 


vs 
in 1890, and yet they found it altogether impossible to show ; 
Ensor’s Entry, which was not formally exhibited until his 
Brussels’ show in 1929. And this is not surprising, for it is not 
only in its formal aspects, its extraordinary wealth and range 
of types and the unrelenting and harsh vividness with which 
these are represented, that the Entry of Christ into Brussels in 
1889 is in the truest sense a twentieth century picture. A paint- 
ing such as this, which attempts to present the artist’s whole and 
considered vision of a social complex, does not find any com- 
parisons until the appearance of Peter Blume’s The Eternal City 
and Tchelitchew’s Phenomena in the middle of the 1930’s. 

Here in this country we have been slow to see beyond the 
brilliance of Paris, to appreciate the contribution not only of 
Ensor but of other artists, notably the Norwegian Edvard 
Munch, or to realize how much more intrinsically the art of 
Van Gogh is a product of Holland than of France. And yet 
Paris itself was first to recognize the significance of Ensor’s art. 
From 1898, when a large selection of his works was shown 
under the auspices of LA PLUME, right up to the beginning of 
the present war in 1939, which saw the retrospective exhibition 
under the sponsorship of the GAZETTE DES BEAUX-ARTS, Ensor’s 
work was shown with increasing and cumulative frequency. 
The Brooklyn Museum possesses an example of the vividly 
representative poster for the LA PLUME Exhibition. The design 
for this is a modification of the 1895 print, Demons Tormenting 
Me, in which the artist stands in front of a tombstone on which 


ENSOR: Tribulations of St. Anthony, 1887, oil on canvas, 46% x 66. Museum of Modern Art. “It anticipates by a quarter of a 
century the high-pitched color orchestration of Kandinsky’s ‘abstract expressionism’.” 
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his name is written, and hideous monsters pull at him from 
every direction. The Museum of Modern Art has an impression 
of the print. In the poster for this exhibition, which followed 
by only two years his first one-man show held in Brussels 
in 1896, the tombstone becomes a triumphant and crowing cock! 
But the artist is no less tormented, and Ensor’s demons, the 
many-eyed man and the many-breasted woman who are them- 
selves the pitiful aberrations of an irresponsible creation, begin 
to suggest the weirdly nightmarish and half pathetic grotesques 
of surrealists such as Max Ernst, Picabia and Masson. 

The superb collections of Ensor’s paintings and prints which 
were formed in Germany even before the first war in 1914 have 
been dispersed under the Third Reich; they fell naturally into 
Hitler’s category of “degenerate art.” But this was long after 
they had shown the way to the young expressionists—Nolde, 
Kubin, Klee, Chagall, Heckel—to whom Ensor’s works offered 
so much of what they were seeking that it is often difficult to 
distinguish between a simple correspondence of mood and 
intention and the very direct and actual influence which is 
freely admitted. 


Belgium itself finally acknowledged Ensor as its foremost 
modern artist. In 1930 he was created a baron by the Belgian 
king and enjoyed the lifetime apotheosis of seeing a street in 
Ostend named for him and his statue placed behind the Ostend 
casino. Unlike most of the artists of his generation, Ensor has 
lived on to become, as it were, his own heir. But his ironic 
humor remains. Side by side with the nostalgic and lovely still- 
lifes of his late years are the portraits in which mankind be- 
comes a fragile race of obscurely motivated puppets. In the 
self-portrait, My Austere Visage Lighted by Moons, which was 
painted about 1930, the artist becomes a little, white-cotton 
whiskered manikin, who is perhaps thinking that if “art-Ensor” 
had once been “hareng-saur,” the herring had at last devoured 
the devourers. 


EnsoR: Still Life, 1889, oil, 
23 x 29. Collection of Baro- 
ness Lambert, New York. 
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Salon des Cent [{ XPOSITION 


31, rue Bonaparte, PARIS DE i ‘aU RE DE 


JAMES ENSOR 


ENSOR: Poster for La Plume Exhibition, Paris, 1898. After 
the 1895 print, Demons Tormenting Me. Brooklyn Museum. 
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Weather-vane by Shem Drowne. Mass. Historical Society. 


“Boston, Its Life and Its People, From the Founding to 
the Great Fire and the New Metropolis, 1630-1872.” Such is 
the title of the large exhibition now on view at the Museum 
of Fine Arts—assembled from safety vaults and private homes, 
from historical and antiquarian societies, from city halls, and 
the State House, and even from the White House in Washington. 
There are articles celebrating events and people, advertise- 
ments, programmes, certificates. There are the treasured like- 
nesses of the founders and the clerical worthies and the mer- 
chant princes and the heroes of the Revolution. There are items 
of native handiwork, silver, glass, ceramic wares, timepieces, 
weathervanes, figureheads. These are the tangible relics that 
have survived fire and flood and neglect. Time and unfolding 
history heighten their importance, for they are the cherished 
touchstones to our past, and the link with that past becomes 
steadily more tenuous. The Boston which was “not a city, but 
a state of mind,” is becoming a legend. 

A few portraits mark the earlier days of life in the settlement. 
A limner, amid the prohibitions of the austere founders, could 
not expect much encouragement beyond face painting. The 
portraits of the personages influential in the life of Boston are 
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BOSTON, 1630-1672 _ 


“Its Life and Its People, From th 
Founding to the Great Fire 
and the New Metropolis” 


BY" DOROTHY A DiEOW 


“THIS TOWN OF BOSTON has a history. It is not an 
accident, not a windmill, or a railroad station, or cross-roads 
tavern, or an army-barracks grown up by time and luck to a 
place of wealth; but a seat of humanity, of men of principle, 
obeying a sentiment and marching loyally whither that should 
lead them; so that its annals are great historical lines, inex- 
tricably national; part of the history of political liberty. I do 
not speak with any fondness but the language of coldest history, 
when I say that Boston commands attention as the town which 
was appointed in the destiny of nations to lead the civilization 
of North America.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


provincial, showing some kinship with painting in the mother 
country. The portrait of the first governor, John Winthrop, 
seems to have escaped destruction by fire through a sheer 
miracle. Legend says that after John Winthrop’s death one of 
the Pequott Indian Sagamores who knew him entered the room 
where this picture was hung and ran forth horrified, crying, 
“He is alive, he is alive, he is alive.” Later painters of Boston 
had a firmer grasp of the elements of realism than the anony- 
mous maker of this picture. 

The full length portrait of Robert Gibbs, aged four and one- 
half years and painted in 1670, looks back to Dutch sources. 
Here is a mixture of the naturalistic and decorative in a 
pleasantly provincial blend. A great deal of portraiture was 
to be produced by the journeymen painters in subsequent 
generations with similar mannerisms. The tidy little pinafore 
of Robert, his slashed sleeves trimmed with strips of gold 
galloon, the square-toed, red-soled shoes, betoken a splendor 
of costume which contrasts with the sombre attire of the clergy. 
Refinements of taste and love of quiet luxury were soon mani- 
fest in the arts of the household as well as the costume of 
Bostonians. 


X.0 anal 


WINSLOW HOMER: The Boston Common, May, 1858, wood engraving. “A setting for pageantry and punishments 


. the scene 


of public hangings for Quakers and witches ..... a promenade and a playground.” (And a pasture for Emerson’s cow.) 


Pictures and prints show the gathering momentum of life 
in the Town of Boston, the bustle at the wharves and fisheries, 
the street traffic, the shops and markets and churches. The Latin 
School and Harvard University were founded in a tradition 
of learning and letters rooted deeply from the beginning. The 
Boston Common was purchased, soon to become the setting of 
pageantry and punishments, the scene of public hangings of 
Quakers and witches, the early training ground for the military, 
a place of refuge in time of fire, a burying ground, a prome- 
nade and a playground. Ralph Waldo Emerson tended his 
mother’s cow on the Common, 

Boston grew more secure and more articulate. The impres- 
sive mezzotint of Cotton Mather (calligraphically entitled 
“Cotton Matherus”) by Peter Pelham does not show the stren- 
uousness of his career of preaching and writing. “Tis dredful 
cold, my ink stand in my glass is froze.” The mood of fanati- 
cism against witchcraft of his generation was matched later 
in the century by a passionate dedication, at whatever cost, 
to independence. There was increasing well-being and growing 
self-consciousness and the colonists summoned the face painters 
to immortalize them in portraits. They engaged silversmiths 
and cabinet-makers, and they imported bric-a-brac from China 
or England. They wore their fashionable apparel with obvious 
satisfaction. 

The Greenwood-Lee Family is elegantly represented in a 
large group portrait by John Greenwood, held by Alan Bur- 
roughs to be one of the “frankest and most trustworthy 
recorders of the wealthy and worthy people of a quarter of 
a century before the American Revolution.” Through the pro- 
vincial mannerisms of the brush can be discerned the charac- 
teristic pride and self-confidence. It took John Singleton Copley 
to overcome the limitations, to emancipate himself from the 
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The Bloody Massacre, March, 1770, engraving by Paul Revere, 
hand coloring by Christian Remick. Lent by Charles F. Rowley. 
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clichés, and give full measure and shape and dignity to the 
men of destiny and their Tory contemporaries. Here is John 
Adams who “superintended the birth of the child, Independ- 
ence”; John Hancock who admonished the perpetrators of the 
Boston Tea Party, “Let every man do what is right in his own 
eyes’; Paul Revere, Messenger of the Revolution; and Mercy 
Otis Warren, who wrote a “History of the Revolution,” a 
page of which is exhibited beneath her portrait. Copley was 
well-pleased with his clientele. He was earning 300 guineas 
a year—I make as much money as if I were Raphael or 
Correggio.” He could afford to buy a large parcel of property 
on Beacon Hill. But he abandoned Boston without knowing 
how much he had enriched it, or that he was relinquishing 
the better part of himself. 

An engraving by Paul Revere describes the Boston Massacre. 
From an anonymous painter comes a descriptive painting of 
The Battle of Bunker Hill, showing the military formation and 


“This print, represent- 
ing the B. & N. A. Royal 
Mail Steam Ship Brivan- 
NIA, JOHN HEWITT, Com- 
mander, leaving her 
dock at East Boston on 
the 3rd of February, 
1844, on her voyage to 
Liverpool, is respect- 
fully dedicated by the 
PUBLISHERS to the MER- 
CHANTS OF BOSTON who 
projected and paid for 
a canal cut in the ice 7 
miles long and 100 feet 
wide. Much credit is due 
to the Committee and to 
the Contractors Messrs. 
Gage, Hettenger & Co. 
and John Hill for their 
perseverance in accom- 
plishing so arduous an 
undertaking.” Lent by 
New Eng. Hist. Society. 
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R. SALMON: Boston Har- 
bor From Constitution 


Wharf. Boston Museum. 


the ruinous conflagration. Gilbert Stuart’s Washington at Dor- 
chester Heights is a portrait in full length, to be contrasted 
with his Athenaeum portrait which hangs in the Museum on 
indefinite loan, but now withdrawn for the duration. Stuart’s 
portrait of Henry Knox shows the rotund bookseller, now 
advanced to the rank of major general for his amazing feat 
of fetching mortars and cannon from Ticonderoga, and making 
possible the forced evacuation of the British. There are other 
portraits by Stuart, including that of Abigail Adams. Hannah 


Adams’ picture is by Harding, and the John Quincy Adams: 


portrait, lent by the Executive Mansion in Washington, by 
G. P. Healy. 

The saga of Boston unfolds. The Revolution engendered a 
healthy spirit and released manifold energies. Boston graduated. 
from town to city. There was a reshuffling of classes and. 


fortunes, a readjustment of regulations and sanctions, an en- 
largement of the perspective of thought and belief. There was. 
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Beacon Hill with Mr. Thurston’s House from Bowdoin Street, 1811. Lithograph by J. H. Bufford. From a drawing by J. R. Smith. 


a tremendous prosperity in trade and commerce, with a 
bristling exchange of goods and ideas. 

The theatre finally won its victory over puritanic tyranny. 
In 1794 the Boston Theatre was erected according to plans 
by Bulfinch. The actors were passionate and the critics severe. 
Pictures, programmes and broadsides tell the story of the stage. 
Mr. and Mrs. Poe acted in “Speed the Plough,” “More Ways 
than One,” “King Lear.” The poet was born in a season 
when his mother was giving full and continuous expression 
to her talents for melodrama. Later, Edwin Booth performed 
“Hamlet.” 

A daily newspaper was published. The Boston Athenaeum 
was established, setting a precedent for libraries and art 
museums. The Society for Natural History was organized. 
Lowell Institute offered lectures, and music societies presented 
concerts. Boston became a centre for medical research. With 
characteristic conviction and fortitude, Dr. Waterhouse had 
experimented upon his own children with inoculation. The 
pioneering spirit continued and ether was used during a sur- 
gical operation for the first time at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

In religion, there was an emergence from Calvinistic the- 
ology. Doctrine became a common topic for argument and 
dispute. Growing immigration brought many Roman Catholics 
into the city. Christian Science was first taught here. Boston 
was the center of the great “flowering” with its teachers, 
preachers, philosophers, jurists, writers and with its earnest 
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promotion of humanism. Bostonians were as wholeheartedly 
occupied with trade. The harbor bustled with traffic of cargo 
ships. The Boston clippers made history. 

Quantities of prints, lithographs and engravings set forth the 
scene of action, the occupations, the fashions, the trade-beckon- 
ing publicity. These prints show the native aptitude with the 
pencil, a capacity to illustrate, and advertise, and entertain. 
They preserve in their quaint and realistic way scenes that 
typify the everyday world. There are pictures of coffeehouses 
and saloons, resplendent commercial establishments, advertise- 
ments for furniture and gas fittings. There are street scenes 
revealing the growth of the city beyond the limits of the Town 
of Boston, and showing the shop windows and the names 
of merchants and the characteristic merchandise. Bric-a-brac 
and glass shed further light on Boston fashion and manufacture. 
There are pieces of Staffordshire and wares of the China Export 
decorated with pictures of historic subject matter, including 
one of cows honoring the inoculation experiment. 

Curiosity about astronomical phenomena is demonstrated in 
an Orrerry, or planetarium, which was purchased in 1788 
with the proceeds of a lottery. It bears the signature of John 
Hancock. 

From the beginning, Boston maintained a fairly even balance 
between its dedication to material advancement and spiritual 
revelation. A new era dawned after 1872 (the terminating date 
of this exhibition), an era in which that nice balance was to 
be threatened. 


BERENICE ABBOT: Philip Evergood. In the opening exhibition of the Museum of Modern Art’s new Photographic Center, New York. 


Evergood was born in New York City in 1901, the son of an 
Australian landscape painter. At ten he was sent to England 
where he attended Eton and Cambridge. At 22 he returned 
to America, fed up with the “life of wasters,’ convinced by 
sculptor Harvard Thomas that he should follow his life-long 
love of drawing. A NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC job took him back 
to Europe. Two years later, after a few months at Julian’s 
and more in his room, where he “painted one fish so long 
that it putrefied and turned phosphorescent,” he returned to 
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New York with 30 canvases. Dudensing held his first one-man 
show in 1927. In 1931 he married “Juju” Cross, a student of 
the ballet. He was one of the first artists to be employed by 
the Government, beginning with the Public Works Art Project, 
then on WPA as a mural painter, and later as managing super- 
visor of the WPA easel division for New York City. An active 
member of the Artists’ League of America, his paintings hang 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Whitney Museum, 
Arizona University, the museums of Brooklyn, Denver, Boston. 
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SURE, PM A SOCIAL PAINTER 


mY PHILIP EVERGOOD 


WHEN William Michael Rossetti wrote the memoir of his 
illustrious brother Dante Gabriel in 1895 he refrained from 
making any remarks “upon the general measure of attain- 
ment” of the poet painter, preferring (because he did not 
want to be accused of bias) to record the opinions expressed 
about him by other poets and painters of his day. The atmos- 
phere of plush footstools and doilies developed circumspec- 
tion in William. 

Today, with the slightest encouragement, painters bare their 
chests immodestly (be they male or female) even distending 
this part of their anatomy in no uncertain terms. Some write 
about themselves and their work sentimentally; some anec- 
dotically. Some open up to tell of escapades on roof tops and 
intimate goings on with illustrious friends all over the place— 
as a means of getting attention. Others indulge in technical 
tomes, written with a flair of authority and an eye on the 
student trade, the museum brotherhood and the buying public, 
as if they have been blessed as the sole inheritors of those 
deep dark secrets of material and permanency known only 
to the old masters. 

Still others concentrate on their own inner selves, and, by 
putting their inflamed entrails on public view, divulge irrev- 
ocably the fact that these convulsive viscera have stimulated 
a desire for fame far beyond their owner’s artistic capacity. 
In short, artists of this epoch write about themselves, whereas 
in 1895 the self-made man was about the only individual so 
brazen as to satisfy his ego by this indulgence. One might 
say that the autobiographical bug is rampant on a fully sown 
field. 

My Victorian inheritance prejudices me against the fad. 
On the other hand, in sticking my neck out I am invoking the 
right of the self-made man. Once I read a newspaper account 
of a young millionaire who renounced all his earthly riches 
to live as a bowery bum with the sole object of becoming a 
self-made man. I gained this distinction by almost as drastic 
a change. In my youth I fled from the chance to live securely, 
prosperously and dully, under most propitious auspices, in 
order to live more agreeably though precariously as an artist. 
I do not wish to suggest any similarity between the professions 
of bowery bum and artist, although I have met malicious peo- 
ple who would delight in the comparison. Autobiographically 
speaking, the pitfalls are the same today as in Rossetti’s time, 
but then critics were as plentiful as painters, and conse- 
quently there was little public demand for the artist to evaluate 
himself. 

Critics are outnumbered these days ten to one, and over- 
worked, which is another reason for the artist taking up the 
pen. To our own numbers have been added many from devas- 
tated Europe who have sought a haven here. Although this 
spells a future for America as the art center of the world, it 
places a great burden on the critic. He is kept busy going from 
one one-man show to another on roller skates. He sees the 
flaming torches, the pure white lights, the burnt-out match 
sticks and the spluttering candles of the exhibition world with 
a fleeting glance. Generally, he must meet a press deadline; 
often the discipline of an editorial policy, which develops in 
him a chameleon tendency and great speed on skates. Very 
often these handicaps result in verbal prolixity (for large 
columns have to be filled), and the reading public must inch 
its way through forests of words with the aid of a dictionary 
to discover which brand the critic personally likes. Esthetic 
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PHILIP EVERGOOD: Outside the Tent, 1941, oil, 30” x 60’. “As a matter 
of pure fact all good art throughout the ages has been social art. 
And because good art of the past has portrayed human beings and 
their habits, it has constituted the most pleasing record of the past 
that exists. Human customs, behaviors, and all the human emotions 
are written in the work of such men as Mantegna, Titian and Greco.” 


PHOTOS. COURTESY ACA GALLERY 
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evaluation is often omitted altogether. The old school of critics 
stick to the rules of cricket, and most are dull. The new school _ 
are children of blitz and strafe. They have grown out of World 
War I into World War II and they are gifted with greater 
striking and demolition power. Where the Pre-War I critic 
said blithely, “You squint, so I don’t like your face,” the prod- 
uct of World War II says bluntly, “I don’t like your face, so 
you stink.” At this stage I would not have the reader think that 
this is a case of sour grapes. As a matter of record, my work 
has received its modest share of attention from critics good 
and bad alike during the past ten years. I hope I shall not be 
less endeared to any after publication of this. 

In stepping for a moment into the role of critic of critics, 
I have no intention of decrying the honorable profession as a 
whole. I am simply pointing the finger at certain unhappy 
misfortunes for the benefit of progress, and am performing a 
kind of mental purge of certain annoying individuals for my 
own pleasure. Were I to strut in this role for more than 
a moment I[ might run the risk of being called a good critic 
by the painters, thereby suffering the fate of Dante Rossetti, 
who is said to have been honored bythe painters of his day 
as a poet, and vice versa. I am bound to speak out and to 
complain that a large proportion of critics today do not pro- 
voke the remotest speculation as to why the painter paints the 
way he paints, or what goes on inside his skull. The balance 
scale should be the critic’s most necessary appurtenance; 
many use the goose feather or the broomstick instead. Pro- 
motion counts for much today in art as in soap. 

In this field gremlins are at work. The overload of imita- 
tive painting from the attics of Montmartre and the left bank 
must now be sold before it is completely outmoded. The 
ether employed as sales talk is calculated to cause as com- 
plete a mental anaesthesia as any a spoken word transmitted 
through the ether by wireless for commercial propaganda. 


The gremlin begins something like this: 
EVERGOOD: Juju as a Wave, 1940-1942, oil, 42” x 68’. 


EVERGOOD: Street Corner, 1936, oil, 55” x 30”. 
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“Modern art is subtle. Ancient art is obvious. The more modern 
the art, the harder it is to understand. The more modern the art 
the better. So the better the art the more difficult it is to understand. 
And conversely, the worse the art the easier it is to understand. 
One has to be esthetically cultured or initiated to understand good 
modern art because it is hard to understand. If you can understand 
art that is hard to understand you are cultured, initiated and belong 
to us.” 


By this time the victim has been lulled into a mild recep- 
tive mood, so the gremlin continues: 


“You and I are the Intelligentissima. We the Intelligentissima 
give our stamp of approval to the Morticists, the Gagaists, the Neo- 
Impressivists, the Neo-Depressivists, the Neophytes, the Spherists, 
the Circumventors, the Distractionists, and all Factionists, the 
Super-Surrealists and the Pigmentary Exhibitionists, etc., etc. 
Realism when it is unmutilated is dull and earthy. Realism when 
it is microscopic or telescopic and in the modern idiom is an ex- 
cellent tool when it is used to bewilder. It is then ethereal and 
exciting. Chirico and Dali use it well in this manner. That is the 
only excuse for the use of Realism and when so used it is called 
Super-Surrealism. 

“The artist should be a magician. If he is unable to mystify con- 
vincingly, he is a second rate Yogi. Mystery cannot be combined 
with true Realism because one contradicts the other. The work of 
Goya, Daumier and Rembrandt has no mystery because ut contains 
true Realism and is therefore understandable to the man in the 
street. The mystery of Ernst is complete because he completely mys- 
tifies. Satire, Social Comment and Critical Statement are out of gear 
in modern art because to make their point they have to be under- 
stood and to be that they have to be clearly expressed, so they are 
not compatible with the aims of modern art, which intends to 
intrigue by mystifying and by making itself hard to understand.” 


The gremlin here skilfully performs an entrechat; then 
goes on smoothly: 


“Bruegel, Bosch, Hogarth, Blake—who made critical statements 
and social comment—were justified because of their historical limita- 
tions. But today with all the really unpleasant things that are 
happening in the world, it is bad taste to bring these to public 
attention, to mention them or introduce them into painting, which 
should be unuseful to be good. If art is useful it becomes bad art 
automatically, just as a woman becomes ugly if she becomes useful. 
True Realism and Satire are bad taste in art because they have use; 
they are boringly useful in helping to accomplish social better- 
ment and change. The use of Satire and true Realism are excusable 
in Bruegel because he was homespun and a naive pioneer, but 
we have been taught by the school of Paris to discard these ele- 
ments in art as vulgar.” 


At this point the time is about ripe for the gremlin to raise 
the Red bugaboo. In the art mart he uses this with gusto, 
though it is of a more refined variety than the bedraggled but 
robust species found in politics and any corner saloon. This 
more primitive variety of Red baiting might not be digested 
by an intellectual object of prey. The victim might be re- 
volted to hear that, “The work of so and so contains revo- 
lutionary social comment and therefore he ought to be ex- 
terminated—the lousy Red.” So, instead, the non-objectivized 
gremlin says: 


“Turn your head away from this painter of the social scene. 
Beware! He has made:a comment about life! He must be an 
illustrator, a caricaturist, and a clumsy proletarian who is insenst- 
tive to the esthetics of line, form and quality. He is attempting to 
pull us down to earth subversively. Again, beware !—Come into my 
private office where you will be safe in the clouds and I will show 
you a Klee and a Miro.” 


These objecting, non-objectivists are not satisfied to protest 
their love by shouting for a stew of line, form and color (with 
no flavoring added) like the protagonists of purity who used 
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EVERCGOOD: (ABOVE) Horizons, 1936, oil, 12” x 18”. Collec- 
tion of Joseph Hirshhorn, New York. (BELOw) My Forebears 
were Pioneers, 1940, oil, 35” x 50’. Bruce Ryan collection, N.Y. 
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io gather in Montparnasse at the Closerie des Lilas, cloistering 
themselves against the faintest whiff of objectivity. These men 
today strive to make big business out of their weakness. One 
author recently went into a huddle with a group of his pets 
of non-objective persuasion to map an offensive strategy and 
then spawned a testimonial to their glorification which was 
sold to the public as a book en contemporary American art. 
The comparison made between the work of these endeared 
favorites and their artist competitors of other trends (based on 
a flimsy study of the latter’s work) was odoriferous to all 
healthy noses. Anytime I would prefer to take my promotion 
with a smile, super dupered to a tune by Bing Crosby. 

But to get back to clear air. Too many have gained a safe 
retreat in non-objectivity because they do not possess the mental 
equipment to be able to paint objectively in an interesting or 
profound way. It is easier to flee from life than to face it. 
But this flight is made a virtue by the self-delusion that it is 
actually innovation. The fleeing non-objectivists are always 
straining to excrete something new, which appears to be quite 
a painful operation. They get wet, like the man who thought 
umbrellas were old-fashioned. 

Actually all art great and small in the past was objective. 
I am convinced that a great deal of it (both great and small) 
will be objective in the future. A painting can have all the 
abstract forces at work within it: the basic elements of sound 
structural design, all the precious qualities of pigment and sur- 
face, all the electrical aliveness of a personal caligraphic line 
of sensitiveness and strength—and at the same time tell a 
story or make a statement. The truth is that some painters are 
painters as some weavers are weavers, i.e., they weave with 
their feet and hands and not with their heads and vitals. As 
Charles Peguy says, “A word is not the same with one writer 
as with another. One tears it from his guts. The other pulls it 
out of his overcoat pocket”. Not all painters are capable of 
using literary material without being illustrative. (Meissonier 
will always be a glowing example of this failing). The great- 
est art is the result of human experience—a searching for the 


big truth in nature but not being enslaved by its petty details. 


When Picasso has given his genius to combining human ex- 
perience with his tremendous power and knowledge of struc- 
ture and form, he has hit his pinnacle, as in the Guernica. 
He has integrity. o 

Cézanne and Delacroix both said one must have integrity. 
And integrity in the artist is the effort to reveal and not to 
hide. But integrity is not the artist’s prime requisite. There 
are stupid people of integrity. Bougereau appears to have been 
sincere in his desire to reproduce perfectly the peach bloom of 
the female buttocks, but how futile to devote one’s life to that. 
Dali on the other hand, whose immense technical equipment 
enables him to paint with astonishing precision and realistic 
preoccupation, is not stupid; but he has never pretended to 
be sincere. I gather that he despises integrity. He seems sin- 
cere only in one giraffe-like gesture, that of stretching his neck 
so people will look at him. Integrity in painting means the 
construction of a sound ideology. When an artist has built an 
ideology and grown into it throughout the years, a clear mental 
attitude permeates his complete productive mechanism and 
shapes what he says in a certain way. That is why the hand 
that engraved the Horrors of War was incapable, when it dealt 
with a queen, of painting a smug society portrait. It is equally 
true that if one paints the Horrors of War or a slum child with 
a love of life, with real devotion as well as with good me- 
chanics, the chances are that the result will not spell propa- 
ganda but beauty and human enlightenment. 

It is significant to note that after having made a few drastic 
comments about contemporary society over a period of years, 
when I paint an old woman sitting in an armchair (My 
Forebears Were Pioneers), a nude (Juju as a Wave), or a 
beach scene at Provincetown (Art on the Beach), a little girl 
at a window feeding sparrows, or even a still life, there is 
always some bright guy who jumps to the fore to label it 
“social art,” thereby attempting to damn it. The way I paint 
an old woman or a still life is more close to earth than, say, 
Maxfield Parrish. That is a bright discovery. Mine is social 
painting. Goya’s is no less social than mine. And even if you 
like Goya better, you will have to concede after careful com- 


EVERGOOD: Railroad Men’s 
Wives, 1932-1938, duco en- 
amel and oil, 35” x 25”. 
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EVERGOOD: Veteran of Stalin- 
grad, 1943, oil, 18 x 25. 
Collection of John Davies 
Stamm, who accompanied his 
uncle, Ambassador Davies, 
to Russia on his last trip, 
and on his return told the 
painter of seeing in Stalin- 
grad a 14-year-old boy with 
one leg shot off but still 
carrying on. This picture, 
one of Evergood’s latest, is 
the result of that story. 


parison that my work is no nearer to the cartoon or to politics 
than his. I have the sincerest respect for a good cartoon when 
it is by an Art Young or a Gropper. My talents unfortunately 
do not extend to that field. My only aim is to paint a good 
picture—a work of art—and, on this level plain, to say 
what I want about life. 

As a matter of pure fact all good art throughout the ages 
has been social art. And because good art of the past has 
portrayed human beings and their habits, it has constituted the 
most pleasing record of the past that exists. Human customs, 
behaviors, and all the human emotions are written in the work 
of such men as Mantegna, Titian and Greco. If Greco had never 
existed the human race would be lacking one of the most 
revealing documents on the dignity of man. He was social in 
that respect. And he was abstract too. Look at Christ in the 
Garden at the National Gallery. Picasso learved a lot about 
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abstraction from Greco. And so apparently did Cézanne (even 


though he denied it). 

If in painting one uses literary material or that of a com- 
mentative nature, it goes without saying that one’s aim is to use 
it in an intelligent way—structurally, dynamically and bigly, 
as did such men as Daumier and Toulouse Lautrec. This mate- 
rial can also be used in a new and different way, for there 
is plenty of scope for invention in this vast universe of ob- 
jectivity. Think quickly of Assyrian sculpture, Leonardo’s 
Last Supper and the Potatoe Eaters by Van Gogh. They are 
all miles apart, but all objective. 

The prodigious feat of combining art, modernity, and hu- 
manity can be accomplished today as it was yesterday by 
those who have the strong attributes of an artist, combined 
with patience, intelligence, and resolve. A few times I have 
done it. But you will have to wait on time for the proof. 
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Pile knot cap from highlands of Peru, certainly not later than 
1000 A.D. Base of pile knot is a knitted fabric. The knots are 
caught in the loops. 


PERU AND PERSIA 


Detail of Persian double-cloth, early 17th century. This and 
accompanying example from the Textile Museum of the District 
of Columbia. 


A STUDY OF SUPREMACY IN THE TEXTILE ARTS 
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NO PURELY European achievement in the textile arts has, 
as yet, even remotely approached the triumphs of the desert 
weavers of Peru and Persia. This fact we must first accept. 
Granting that, my hope here is merely to bring into an asso- 
ciation of thought the broad problems of techniques involved 
by a comparison between these master weavers, and to offer 
some speculations regarding the superiority of the Peruvians. 

For many years I have been deeply impressed by the fact 
that woven design, as it appears in modern fabrics and as 
it is recorded in our historic documents, has had these two 
major and apparently independent centers of distribution or 
origin. One is clearly defined by the words Persian or Iranian, 
or somewhat more generally perhaps, by the term Near East, 
including the Mediterranean centers. The other has the equally 
indeterminate designation of Peru, or that long strip of desert 
sand on the Pacific Coast including the grave sites in the 
north of Chan-Chan and Chimu, and the mysterious desert 
tombs of Paracas and Pachacamac, south of Lima, and many 
others only less famous. 

I hasten to state that I have no belief or even suspicion 
that there was (until the 16th Century and the Spanish Con- 
quest) any direct or indirect cultural contacts between these 
two areas. As a matter of fact, in our present lack of precise 
knowledge as to Peruvian dates, we cannot be certain that 
there is even a correspondence in time, within 1000 years, 
between these two distinct cultures. 

A strong case could be made out to prove that the Peruvian 


weaves are older by several centuries than those of Persia 
or the areas affected by Persian influence. In the field of arche- 
ology the best laid theories, or the ones most firmly held, are 
subject to relatively minor discoveries or new documental 
evidence. The spade is mightier than the pen. For example, 
the finding of small fragments of cotton yarns and fabrics 
in a silver vessel in Mohenjo-Daro a few years ago pushed 
back the known dates of cotton in the Indus Valley over two 
thousand years and made light of many splendid theories. 
But all currently held scientific beliefs regard the textiles of 
Peru as of local origin, and as a part of New World culture. 
We recognize only one remote contact with Asia—when primi- 
tive races in small groups crossed the Aleutian Islands to our 
hemisphere and began American civilization. I warmly agree 
with this theory, and must hence suggest an explanation for 
similarities in textile technologies separated by such vast 
spaces of time and geographical position. 

The problem I am going to state, but by no means solve, 
is why in Peru, and in an area I have defined as Persia, we 
find so large a concentration of woven techniques and such 
similarity in many of these weaves. The differences in the 
design are obvious. They reflect the religious and cultural 
expressions of people living in separate environments but sub- 
ject to the same general cosmic beliefs. The Persian fabrics 
imply exchanges due to trade, war and migration, covering 
large areas of Asia, Egypt and Mediterranean Europe. In Peru, 
the designs are a direct reflection of the beliefs of people living 
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within definitely restricted areas and subject to little contact 
outside of their own border. 

Most of us are familiar with the Persian woven fabrics 
from Sasanian times, or from about the sixth to the third 
centuries, which persist into the early 19th century. Many 
examples of these precious fabrics are to be seen in our 
great museums, principally, the Cooper Institute Museum; 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Fine Arts; the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Textile 
Art Museum of the District of Columbia. There is also a vast 
literature covering many of the historic and esthetic phases 
of this subject which the limitations of space preclude reiter- 
ating here. 

Outside of anthropological circles, the Peruvian techniques 
are not so well known. Only within recent years have Peruvian 
fabrics been recognized as works of art and shown in great 
museum collections as examples of the high skills of a primi- 
tive people who are only now being recognized as having 
achieved artistic distinction. Leading authorities on Persian 
textiles discuss nine principal basic weaves. I do not think it 
is any exaggeration to say that there are more than twice as 
many fundamental Peruvian technologies, many of which have 
their counterpart in Persian fabrics, but many of which, so 
far, are found nowhere outside of the Peruvian graves. Peru 
had the most diversified textile technique in the entire history 
of fabrics. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the fact that all European 
weaves, even the ones with which we are most familiar, can 
be traced back through France and Italy, Spain, Sicily and 
Constantinople to their Persian or Near Eastern prototypes. 
The Peruvian fabrics have not yet powerfully affected either 
modern technology or modern design, but there are indications 
of a gratifying nature that this immense source of inspiration 
will not be entirely neglected in the future. It will be a treasure 
house of ideas. 

Perhaps the most important similarities are not in the weaves, 
but in the color palettes of both peoples, though it must be 
admitted that the Peruvian fabrics are richer and more varied 
in color. This, I think, is due to the fact that the fabrics of 
Peru are of one or another of the hair wools from the vicuna, 
- the alpaca, andithe llama, whereas the vast majority of the 
known Persian ee are made of silk. Silk is, of course, a 
splendid medium for color: it takes dyes easily, and it holds 
them with a brilliant tenacity through the ages. But everyone 


familiar with the practice of dyeing, ancient or modern, knows 
that the finest of all vehicles for color is a white wool or a 
white hair wool. This is as true today as it was in any remote 
past, for with all of our advanced understanding of dye chem- 
istry, the fact still remains that a white wool permits the most 
permanent and the most satisfactory of chromatic effects. 

By the very nature of the material, wool is an older fiber 
than silk. Men knew wool in the Near East at least as early 
as 4000 B. C. Primitive man learned how to spin, weave and 
dye wool while he was still a nomadic shepherd following his 
herds of half-wild sheep through the vague millenniums of the 
past, and before he had any permanent or settled habitation, 
or had begun the long climb to the status of true civilization. 
But silk, particularly the Chinese silk, which is unwound from 
the unpierced, cultivated cocoons, is of comparatively modern 
date. It may possibly have originated in China as early as 
1200 B. C., in the Shang Period, since we find in the ruins 
of that amazing civilization various cocoons carved in jade, 
and also buttons with evidence which suggest the tailoring 
of cloth. 

But the historical development of the silkworm and the silk 
trade is beyond the scope of this article. What seems to have 
happened around the beginning of the Christian Era was that 
into a complex Near Eastern civilization, highly developed 
in its own arts and skilled in the use of wool and flax, came 
the intrusion of this new Chinese fiber, silk, representing 
luxury and extravagance, and, so far as the costumes of the 
ruling and wealthier classes were concerned, it largely replaced 
the more familiar wool. This had a profound influence on the 
weaving techniques of Persia and the Near East in general 
though many types of weaves largely associated with wool sur- 
vived, and the colors seem to have originated in wool, not silk. 

The earliest known silks found in the Near East or in 
Egyptian graves are evidently copies in this new fiber of still 
earlier woven patterns in wool. With the exception of a few 
fragments of Chinese silk damask found in the tombs of Pal- 
myra and along the old trade routes, Chinese design does not 
influence the markets of the Mediterranean and Europe until 
the early 14th century, when the Mongols opened trade routes 
from western China into the ports of Alexandria, Antioch and 
Constantinople, and even Venice and Genoa. In other words, 
when silk first came into the western world, it came as a fiber, 
not as a fabric. Its influence was on technique, not design. 

There is no record with which I am familiar of any prehis- 


Silk double-cloth, 16th century Persia. Textile Museum of the District of Columbia. 
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toric Chinese dyes of importance used exclusively for silks. 
To the best of our meager knowledge on this subject, China 
imported her dyes either from India, Java, or from the “western 
barbarians,” the Persians. Late in the 19th century, William 
Crookes. in a technical treatise on dyeing and calico printing 
states: 

“It appears that wool was never worn in China but as a 
substitute for fur, and that cotton and silk, being the only 
substances ever dyed by the inhabitants, received all their 
colours from vegetable tinctorial matters. . . . Near the end 
of the 7th century, the Chinese, discarding their own, borrowed 
the art and means of dyeing which were then in use among 
the Hindoos and Persians.” 

We know a great deal about the early dyes used on wool 
and cotton in the Near and Far East. Most of these which 
affect wool center in the eastern Mediterranean basin; and the 
most important was the juice of the murex shellfish which 
yielded the famous Tyrian purple. We have records of this 
dye as early as 2700 B. C. on the painted walls of the palace 
of Gnossos in Crete. 

In Persia, in very ancient times there was a shield-louse 
which lived on the leaves of the teakwood tree, and which 
produced the crimsons of antiquity. This insect was known 
in European trade down almost to modern time as “kermes,” 
which in Persian means “little worm.” This was translated into 
medieval Latin as vermiculata, or little worm, and from this 
term the beautiful French name “‘vermilion” arose. Indigo is 
described by Herodotus, but it was known many centuries 
before the “Father of History” made a record of its virtues. 
All of these dyes are associated with wool, although indigo 
played an important part in the dyeing of cotton as well as 
wool. It was the first universal dye. Indigo, or plants producing 
anil, are almost universal, and some form of these plants 
were used by the natives in the New World, from Canada to 
Chile, before the Spanish Conquest. 

We know infinitely less about the dyes in the New World, 
but that little seems to me to be highly significant. When 
Cortez conquered Mexico, one of the first products he sent 
back to the Old World was cochineal. This is a shield-louse, 
which lives on a cultivated cactus plant. Cortez insisted on 
cochineal as a part of the tribute from the conquered natives, 
sending the cactus plant and the insect for cultivation back 
to the Old World. First in the Canary Islands, then on the 
shores of northern Africa and finally in the Near East, this 
American insect almost entirely replaced the less productive 
kermes. 


On the coast of Yucatan today and along the coast off 


Peru and Chile various fornis of the murex shellfish occur, — 
all of which yield purples and various shades of mauve. In 
other words, as far as the local materials permitted, the dye 
techniques of ancient Peru and ancient Persia or the Near 
East were almost identical. 


I think a reasonable technical explanation of these facts is 


to be found in the fact that in both areas people who had 
achieved a certain degree of textile skill came upon a fiber 
peculiarly sensitive to color. Then they proceeded to search 
in nature for the most satisfactory of dyestuffs, and nature’s 
answer to such quests had apparently many similarities. 


In Persia the fiber Would be the white wool of either the 


sheep or the goat. In Peru, the matter is a little more obscure 


because most of the camelidae of the Andes Mountains are 
parti-colored, varying from a light fawn to a deep chocolate 
brown. But on each of these animals, there are areas of pure 
white hair or wool. Obviously, you cannot dye a fiber in a 
lighter color than the natural color of the fiber itself. My theory 
for many years had been that the Peruvians cropped with a 
flint or a bronze knife the different color areas of the wool of 
their flocks and carefully separated the white fibers for their 
brighter and lighter shades. At my suggestion Dr. G. L. Royer 
of the Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Company, 
made a cross-section of some of these light colors to determine 
whether or not they contained those pigments which give color 
to hair or wool. Under a high degree of magnification he dis- 
covered that these fibers contained no pigment and therefore 
must have been originally white. 

All people love color. The history of man’s relationship to 
color covers more than 50,000 years. On the painted caves of 
France from the Magdallenian period 19 different colors are 
represented. Many of these were no doubt used in body paint- 
ing and perhaps to paint the inside of the skin garments of 
these last gentlemen of the ice age. The briefest study of the 
habits of primitive people show that their interest in color 
precedes any knowledge of cloth, so that when cloth comes 
along in culture it is met by a recognized technique of dyeing 
and a group of dye materials; wherever people find a white 
animal fiber such as wool there is a strong tendency to seek 
in nature for all materials that will give enduring chromatic 
satisfaction. But why should this have occurred only in the two 
areas I have so briefly discussed, Peru and Persia? I think 
that the while wools of both areas have an important bearing 
on the matter: they present an opportunity for color found in 
no other fiber. 


Peruvian lace of blue dyed cotton from the Chimu Period. Textile Museum of the District of Columbia. 
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There is another factor common to both areas. Persia, at its 
southern boundary, touched the great cotton cultures of the 
Indus Valley, and hence the two-barred loom, always associ- 
ated with cotton weaving, became a part of Persian equipment. 
The earlier, single-bar loom (best known to us from the illus- 
tration of Penelope’s prudent weaving) is associated with the 
earlier wool and flax weaves, but it was not an adequate instru- 
ment for the manipulation of the more flexible cotton yarns. 
So wherever we find cotton, whether in our own Southwest, 
Mexico, Peru, or the Indus Valley, it is associated with the 
two-barred loom, and in both broad general areas it has in 
my judgment independent origins. Although modern science 
and commercial necessities have added many ingenious de- 
vices to it, this loom in its crudest form—with two parallel 
bars keeping parallel warps at a proper degree of tension— 
is adequate for the weaving of the most intricate cloths. This 
is clearly demonstrated by the grave findings in Peru. 

The Peruvians apparently exhausted the mathematical possi- 
bilities of this loom in an effort to find new, more intricate 
and more interesting methods to produce design from dyed 
yarns. The Persians made a technological advance and adopted 
a loom, possibly from India, to which foot treadles were at- 
tached. Then they added an additional factor in some form of 
a drawboy head, or an actual boy to draw the threads connected 
with the warps in order to produce the design, in the same 
manner as it is produced today by the Jacquard loom. 

These new additions to the loom increased its productivity 
but at the same time they restricted its possibilities as a 
medium of individual artistic expression and limited the num- 
ber of technologies available for general use, as did the spin- 
ning wheel, the treadle loom, the Chinese silk reel, block print- 
ing and the potters’ wheel—also found along the trade routes 
of silk. 
They increased the productivity enormously, as compared to 
the earlier hand methods. They were invented because of the 
pressure of trade—of trade for profit—and in a large sense 
produced the first “Industrial Revolution,” as England’s trade 
in the 18th century produced the second. 


All of these implements are labor-saving devices. 


Technological development of equipment in Peru, however, 
never advanced beyond the most primitive form of the two- 
barred loom and the hand-twisted spindle resting on a smooth 
surface to control vibration. Thus the Peruvian’s technique of 
spinning and weaving remained at a very low point compared 
to the technologies of the Near and Far East. But at the same 
time their invention of woven designs equalled and indeed 
exceeded those of the Orient. Peruvian production was quali- 
tative instead of quantitative. 

The only explanation that I can offer for this interesting 
phenomenon is the fact that there was absent in Peru one of the 
strongest determining factors in the development of mechanical 
equipment—trade for profit. There was barter in the New 
World, but there was no profit motive to inspire a necessity for 
greater and greater production of acceptable objects of com- 
merce. But in the Near East from Sumerian times, in the Indus 
Valley as early as 4000 B. C. and later in China, there was trade 
for profit, forcing greater and greater expansion and special- 
ization in the media and methods of production. 

I realize that I have only touched the surface of this vast 
problem. Europe, the mingled cultures of our origins, owes 
great cultural debts, not only to the East and Far East, but to 
the stimulating contacts between the Chinese at one end of the 
long desert trails, and Persia or the Near East on the other. I 
have suggested an additional source of textile inspiration in 
Peru and attempted to establish the theory that invention is due 
to necessity and opportunity on one side, and human genius on 
the other. 
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Silk and tinsel tapestry weave, Hispano-Moresque. Attributed 
to the 10th and 11th centuries. Cooper Institute Museum, N. Y. 


Peruvian tapestry cocoa bag, cotton warps and wool hair wejts. 
One of the finest examples of tapestry in the world. Its rich 
blues, purples and reds mark it as one of the high points 
in the art of dyeing. American Museum of Natural History. 
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FLOYD DAVIS: Front Street, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. In LIFE 
Magazine’s War Art Exhibi- 
tion now on tour being shown 
in December at the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. 


CONGRESS VETOES CULTURE 
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LAST JULY, the 23 artists in the armed forces and the 19 
civilians commissioned by the War Department “to obtain 
historical art records of the present war” were suddenly or- 
dered by Congress to cease the activities for which they had 
been assigned. Those in the armed forces found themselves 
stranded in the various theaters of war. Many of the civilian 
artists returned to the States; others remained, most of whom 
were immediately commissioned by LIFE magazine to carry on 
the project for that publication. 

Simultaneously the same command affected many of the art 
activities conducted in the various training camps in this coun- 
try and abroad, not only depriving millions of American 
soldiers and civilians of the cultural benefits that art can give, 
but cutting one of the most important lines of communication 
between the Government and the people. It is a pity that space 
does not permit printing the hearings and various other asser- 
tions pro and con on the art project. If the account were any- 
where but in “The Congressional Record” I simply would not 
believe it. 

The campaign waged by politicians in the last five years 
against any form of art is a malicious rebuke, not only of 
art and its producers, but of Government officials who have 
had the vision to encourage the cultural resources of our crea- 
tively fertile democracy. The only possible good that can come 
from this narrow-minded campaign is that it might remind 
several million Americans to remind their Congressmen that 
man does not live by bread alone. Perhaps America itself has 
forgotten this fact, for Congress is America. Perhaps the War 
Department has forgotten; certainly it forgot to tell the people 
(Congress) why it wanted to send artists to the fighting fronts. 
But Hitler has never forgotten it—not for one moment. The 
systematic looting of art museums and the obliteration of 
national cultures is an important part of his master plan. 
Nor, apparently, have our soldiers at the fronts forgotten. 

A dispatch, printed in the Washington EVENING sTAR, Sep- 
tember 17, 1943, relates that: 

“Congressional refusal to approve the appropriation of $100,- 
000 to cover materials for war artists has caused disappoint- 
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ment among American soldiers in North Africa who have had 
an opportunity to see the three official war artists at work 
at the front and behind the lines. 

“Coming shortly after the visit of five U. S. Senators to 
this theater, news of the elimination of war artists because 
of the extra expenses their services would cost has created some 
bitterness. 

“The American soldier has time to calculate many things, 
among them relative costs. Several have written letters asking 
whether the senatorial visit, with its special planes, fleet of 
cars and entertainment did not cost the United States taxpayer 
as much, if not more, than the $100,000 art appropriation 
that Representative Starnes of Alabama carved out of a 
$71,000,000 War Department budget.” 

Social and political dramas do not always constitute the pas- 
sions of multitudes, as recent world events have proven. Their 
consequences have brought almost unparalleled tensions to the 
average intelligent individual. One of these days he will rise 
against the slippery promises which are seldom fulfilled. When 
fighting soldiers themselves protest a Congressional action that 
abolished a cultural activity bearing no immediate relation to 
their own it indicates that they, at least, understand the values 
for which they are fighting. 

And so the War Department Art Project has been taken over 


by LIFE magazine, proving, perhaps, that private business has — 


more acumen and better vision than our lawmakers in profit- 
ing by the resources of our native artists. But however admira- 
ble LiFe’s pinch-hitting patronage may be, it cannot possibly 
take the place of an integrated Federal art program, nor does 
it fully meet the needs of an esthetically impoverished nation. 

Art in LIFE, according to the gospel of Saint Luce, has done 
much to enliven the homes of thousands of Americans. LIFE 


has done more than that. It has been a staunch advocate and — 


earnest supporter of many American artists; it has proven 
itself to be a publication with a genuine interest in presenting 
to its four million readers certain phases of American art. In 
that alone, it has done a magnificent piece of pioneering work. 
It has not proven, however, that so far as art is concerned it 
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believes in the “two party system.” There is more variety in 
American painting today than is reflected in its pages. Its exhi- 
bition of War Art recently shown at the National Gallery in 
Washington and the Metropolitan Museum in New York proves 
the point in question. 

The War Art Exhibition sponsored by LIFE is scheduled 
to appear in other American museums from coast to coast. All 
the paintings in this show have been executed by artists com- 
missioned for and by the publication prior to its taking over 
the work of artists assigned by the War Department; the paint- 
ings by these artists are not included in the current exhibition. 
The complete collection will eventually be donated to the U. 5. 
Government, and it is expected that some day it “will find a 
permanent home in whatever institution the U. 5. Government 
will later erect as a memorial to World War II.” And, it may 
be added, as a memorial to the lack of vision of those who 
were responsible for turning out the project from the War 
Department Special Service activities. 

The uppermost question now is this: Will these paintings 
planned for a U. S. Government museum represent merely a 
reportorial record of the war similar to the accomplishments of 
photography, or will they constitute, in the language of the 
original bill, “a transcription to the American people of the 
experience of American soldiers in this war’? Will they con- 
vey to coming generations the emotional impacts which led us 
to war: our idealism; and even our infantile credulity? Or will 
they represent a frustrated pictorial record of anecdotes en- 
crusted between our cultural desires and our collective inability 
to express them. Time will tell. 

Meanwhile, let us get on with the war—and the peace. Let 
us show our men in the armed forces that we can make laws 
to protect the values for which they are fighting. For we, after 
all, are the Congress. 


FLETCHER MARTIN: Hill 609. Painted from sketches made in the 
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tom LEA: The Hornet’s Last Day. In War Art Exhibition be- 
ing shown in December at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Tunisian campaign. In LIFE Magazine’s War Art Exhibition. 
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English farmers in town for 
the weekly cattle market at 
Norwich visit the CEMA trav- 
eling show of modern paint- 
ing at the Castle Museum. 


ARTS FOR THE PEOPLE 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND’S CEMA 


Beye OTN RO TH EAN Sai Elan 


THE Council for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts—now everywhere known by its initials as CEMA—was 
created at the instance of Britain’s Board of Education, and 
with the help of the Pilgrim Trust, in 1939. Britain was then 
still in the process of re-adjusting herself to wartime condi- 
tions, and in the following year heavy air raids began. 

In such circumstances it was much easier to deal with the 
music side, and get people—singers, instrumentalists and 
actors—to factories and shelters. 
and, to a lesser degree drama, which chiefly occupied CEMA 
As the air attacks 
diminished, however, it became possible to cater on an in- 
creasing scale to the public demand for the visual arts. 

CEMA’s contribution was at first confined to the financial 
support of an institution already in being, the British Institute 
of Adult Education, whose “Art for the People” exhibitions 
had been running since 1935. Up to 1940, the Institute had 
held three or four exhibitions a year; these, with CEMA’s 
help, were increased to twelve, and household equipment, 
typography and needlework were added to the subject matter 
as well as collections of reproductions and prints. 

A series of exhibitions of architectural photographs was 
also made, the subjects of which include “Living in Cities,” 
“Homes to Live In,” and “An Englishman Builds.” One or 
more of these can be shown simultaneously in small towns, 
villages, factories and Army and R. A. F. posts. 

The Institute also started a scheme for the decoration of 
British Restaurants (municipally organized communal restau- 
rants designed to meet special wartime needs) in the Greater 
London area, and in some of these changing collections of 
pictures are exhibited. 

By the middle of 1942 the nation’s principal museums were 
beginning to resume activity. At the same time, as a direct 
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during the first year of its existence. 
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outcome of the war, many new kinds of buildings had been 
constructed with unprecedented opportunities for showing pic- 
tures. CEMA, therefore, undertook to add its own circulating 
exhibitions to those of the B. I. A. E., which, however, con- 
tinues to work in collaboration with CEMA and with CEMA’s 
financial assistance, specializing in pioneer work in the smaller 
centers. 

At first it was inevitable that material ready at hand should 
be used, and with the majority of older and more valuable 
pictures evacuated or removed to places of safety, contem- 
porary art was the obvious choice. In addition to borrowing 
from private collectors, whose generosity and willingness to 
take wartime risks have been marvelous, CEMA decided to 
purchase, with part of the Pilgrim Trust grant, a collection of 
modern works to be permanently available for touring exhi- 
bitions. 

This collection contains 75 paintings and drawings, each by 
a different artist. The artists represented are, with few excep- 
tions, those who had not at the time the collection was con- 
stituted received commissions from the War Artists Advisory 
Committee—another flourishing branch of Britain’s wartime 
activity by which a comprehensive pictorial record of every 
aspect of the war, both at home and abroad, is being built up. 
This limitation resulted in the exclusion of several of Brit- 
ain’s best painters but, in the words of the catalogue fore- 
word, “This exhibition does not pretend to be representative 
of modern British art. There are many outstanding painters, 
to left and right, whom it does not include. But it does claim 
to give an introduction to the pleasures which can be derived 
from modern art.” 

CEMA exhibitions have hitherto been arranged with a view 
to enlarging the esthetic horizon of the general public, par- 
ticularly in the provinces, mainly (Continued on page 276) 
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RICHARD MUNSELL: For 
Their Future. One of the 
many slick, “sweet” pieces of 
the Art For Bonds Exhibi- 
tion, since then reproduced 
and distributed everywhere. 


MEYER WOLFE: This Is the 
Enemy. Excellent drawing 
which got an honorable men- 
tion at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art's war poster com- 
petition but, 


printed. 
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WAR POSTERS: To sELL PILLS OR SAVE CIVILIZATION 


Severn. FbhOIX KRAUS 


WHILE THE Graphics Division of the Office of War In- 
formation was a comparatively timid beginning in propaganda 
organization, the recent slashing of its funds by Congress, and 
its ensuing dissolution, was a propagandistic suicide-stroke of 
the first magnitude. One day it will be looked upon as a 
Neutrality Law on another level. 

At a time when the smallest nation in the world finds itself 
compelled to spend fortunes on visual propaganda, the world’s 
richest country abandons completely its one centralized office 
of graphic representation, leaving the job up to private 
But private propaganda, even with the best of 
intentions, can never achieve the absolutely necessary correla- 
tion and coordination, simply because it is naturally and 
properly excluded from the inner circles in Washington. 

For a long time a tough battle for control of the Graphics 
Division went on behind the scenes at OWI, resulting finally 
in the resignation last May of its director, Francis E. Brennan, 
former art director of FoRTUNE. Now it seems that the pro- 
ponents of the slick salesmanship-advertising technique, op- 
posed by Brennan and his staff, have completely won the upper 
hand, as a service to themselves perhaps, but certainly as a 
disservice to the people. Their technique tries to present the 
war to the public in a money-making way, something like this: 
“Don’t buy one pound of butter; but two pounds of margarine.” 
For this reason they keep the war in the background as a 
sentimental, melodramatic accompaniment, but not as_ the 
real thing. 

Yet the chairman of the London Advertising Guild, Mr. J. B. 
Nicholas, had already long ago bluntly spoken out, in ArT & 
inpUstTRY: “A poster today is not a picture to sell pills but 
to save civilization. To say therefore that it is sufficient to 
judge it as a pleasant pattern, a competent arrangement of 
design, color and idea, is to talk foolishness. Its present 
function is to stimulate more than a casual impulse to part 
with small change. It must inspire a harassed_and uneducated 
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citizen to give five years or more of his life to make history 
(and what is history to him?). Academic and esthetic con- 
siderations are of no account except in so far as they serve 
the perilous human adventure which now engulfs us. all. 
Posters, however clever, are a waste of paper, unless they kill 
Germans. . . .” 

In America up to now the majority of our war posters have 
been selling pills—sugar pills. Most of our poster artists 
have been carrying on the heroic tradition of 1917—as dated 
as a cavalry charge. The example of the Red Cross is typical: 
its lovely glamor girls have nothing to do with our exhausting 
win-or-die war of 1943 whose stark reality itself should be 
But the Red 
A highly influential group of 
people, many advertising specialists among them, are con- 
vinced that only the pill-selling type of poster can rightly be 
fed to the American people. 

War posters are not advertising art; neither are they fine 
art, and the sooner we in America recognize this fact, the 
better our propaganda will be. A war poster deals with the 
unpleasant facts of war, not with the appealing fancy of more 
consumer goods. And usually it is part of a propaganda crusade 
rather than the visual expression (however sensitive) of an 
individual artist. No painter can expect to throw away his 
brush one day and reveal himself as a master propagandist 
on the next (witness the twenty years of preparation the Rus- 
sians have had). His assumption that the poster is the little 
step-brother of painting is his first mistake. 
entirely different from either painting or illustration. 


enough to have us willingly empty our pockets. 
Cross does not stand alone. 


Posters are 
They 
are visual representations whose success depends on the happy 
union of picture and lettering, which, conceived together, must 
be utterly simple so as to be seen and understood clearly from 
as great a distance as possible. 

Santos Balmori in the Mexican review TIEMPO defines it 
as follows: “There is a fundamental difference between the 
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the method 
of the enemy 


WE FIGHT TO BUILD A FREE WORLD. 
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Steinlen’s poster for World War I (LEFT) is timeless because its appeal is the basic appeal of humanity. The Russian poster (CENTER) 
by the famous Kukriniksi team is self-sufficient without text. Nevertheless, the authenticity of its acid declaration is strengthened by 
quoting from a political speech on the same theme. Kuniyoshi’s poster (RIGHT), slightly reminiscent of Kollwitz in its technique, was 
done on order for the Government but was never seen by the public. Its superimposed lettering weakens an otherwise good drawing. 
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painting and the poster. There is no limit in the painting as 
to the plastic manner, representing the nature of using any 
amount of color. But in the poster there are limits: the repre- 
sentation must be concise, concrete and reduced to a clear 
symbol. The color must be reduced to two, three, or four 
pure tones (maximum five). The representation must be sug- 
gestion, not imitation. The detail must be sacrificed to the 
total legibility.” 

Young & Rubicam, the New York advertising firm, recently 
undertook a survey of war poster design in Toronto, Canada, 
and made public the four basic findings that might also be 
taken as a guide for American consumption: 

1. War posters that make a purely emotional appeal are by 

far the best. 

2. War posters that are symbolic do not attract a great 
deal of attention. 

3. War posters that make a straightforward, factual appeal 
are much less likely to be effective than those that make 
emotional appeals. 

4. Unlike humorous commercial posters, humorous war 
posters do not attract much attention. 

To point one I would like to add that emotional appeal is 
not necessarily a result of professional poster technique. The 
lithographs of Kathe Kollwitz and Steinlen have had great 
success as posters because their creators were masters of the 
simple line, artists who could speak to the souls of their neigh- 
bors—and thus to everybody. But I think their posters would 
have been even more effective if they had done the lettering 
themselves. Many recent posters have actually suffered from 
a too beautiful lettering job which from a purely esthetic view- 
point was excellent, but for this very reason destroyed the 
absolutely necessary unity of illustration and slogan. 

Until this basic truth is more widely understood we will 
have to be content with half-solutions like the You Bet I’m 
Going Back To Sea poster, published by the Maritime Commis- 
sion in its drive for the recruitment of experienced Merchant 
Marine personnel. From a distributed number of 170,000 
there came 120,000 inquiries through which finally 16,000 
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men were qualified. Here is tangible proof of its excellence, 
though I feel that better lettering would have produced even 
better results. And yet the members of the Committee for 
National Morale (Major George Fielding Elliot, Dr. George 
Gallup, John Gunther and Ladislas Farago) considered it only 
“quite effective.” 
they found it of lesser quality than the poster by McClellan 


In a comparison, appearing in CORONET, 


Barclay, showing sailors loading a gun, their implication 
being that the man might consider not going back—which they 
declared to be dubious propaganda. But obviously the men 
have gone back—along with 16,000 new recruits. 

One trouble on the poster front has been the juries that 
have decided the winners of the contests. Museum directors, 
advertising experts, portrait painters, etchers, division chiefs 
and art historians have sat in learned judgment, ignoring the 
three parties mainly concerned: the poster artist, the soldier 
and the man-in-the-street. These juries act primarily on their 
training, either in the history of painting or in commercial 
advertising, neither of which is particularly helpful in select- 
ing a good war poster. 

Point four of the Young & Rubicam findings—the in- 
clusion of humor—does not too often hold water, except pos- 
sibly in Toronto. We have seen the tremendous success of 
the Russian posters, based almost exclusively on a sardonic 
humor (they are even being officially used in English war 
factories). Some good samples we have seen here are those 
in the British-American Ambulance Corps “Loose Talk Can 
Cost Lives” campaign. 

While the rather primitive if also highly effective Russian 
method of stencilling posters by hand has captured our imagi- 
nation, we have forgotten that this technique was born from the 
necessities. Here in the United States, where not a single print- 
ing plant nor any other production facility has been bombed, 
we can still produce high-class offsets or lithographs from any 
original or even from Kodachromes. A truly effective way 
for the production of posters with “news” value to be quickly 
produced for the smaller needs of local organizations has 
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been suggested by Harry Sternberg in his article on. silk- 
screening (MAGAZINE OF ART, January, 1943). 

The psychological impact of actual war on the artist is 
naturally strong, yet creating war propaganda from the quiet 
home-front of the studio-stove is a rather tough assignment. 
In this regard the Russian, English, Spanish, and Chinese 
artists have had a tragic advantage; they were in the center 
of the holocaust. American poster artists should be taken to 
the fighting fronts. One such visit ought to be enough to 
squelch the hollow sentimentality that has emasculated so 
many of our most ambitious efforts—such as the “War Bond” 
series, piloted by the Associated American Artists, and the 
“Four Freedoms” posters so successfully promoted by the 
SATURDAY EVENING PosT. When an artist sees the sweat and 
kill of modern war his experience alone would tell him what 
message to carry to the public. 

Another thing—we have master photographers who, some 
25,000 feet above enemy objectives, bring home the most 
exciting news of all. With their tremendous cameras they 
can give us convincing proof of many important facts—but 
up till now most of it seems to rest in the files of the Army 
and the Navy, and is almost never seen. Some such out- 
standing dramatic and impressive photographs of highest 
poster value were seen at the excellent Museum of Modern 
Art exhibition “Road To Victory” (now creating a sensation 
in England), but seemingly none has been used for this pur- 
pose. England has already produced a lot of quietly informa- 


tive posters in which the documentary value of photography 
was used to good advantage, and we have followed suit with 
our “I Gave a Man” series. The Daumier or Steinlen of our 
time might well be one of these Army or Navy photographers. 

To sum up the problem: it is one of people specializing on 
the job of painting posters (not easel painters casually dropping 
in on it), of close collaboration between the artist, the slogan- 
producing writer, and the psychological propagandist. It 
means the collaboration of all parties concerned, instead of 
business-inspired bickering. We should review what our 
allies have done in the world-wide struggle; we must find our 
way on the basis of tangible results like those from You Bet 
I’m Going Back To Sea. 
good work when it is presented to us, instead of shelving it— 
the fate of the Kuniyoshi poster which was planned and 
printed by Mr. Brennan, only to be withdrawn by Price Gilbert, 
a vice president of the Coca Cola Company. 

Which brings us back again to the imperative need (from 
whose realization we are now further off than ever) for a 
public office issuing visual propaganda in close connection 


And above all we must recognize 


with the government agencies involved. If the secretary of 
war is a government official, why cannot the secretary of war- 
propaganda be the same? Only official government adver- 
tising has the means, can be objective enough from the money- 
angle, and is sufficiently trustworthy to be presented to the 
public as fact. Its trade name would be the nation, and its 


only aim the common good. 


Down with Fascism, probably the best anti-fascist poster ever printed, is a Spanish Civil War Poster and a masterpiece of quiet drama. 
A simple photograph with no tricks, it says more than a dozen lines could. You Bet I'm Going Back to Sea is graphically too 
crowded and the proportion between pictorial and lettering space could be better, yet the plain statement and decision in the face worked. 
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S. HELD 

Last month we republished Lee 
Simonson’s 30-year-old indict- 
ment of American art mu- 
seums, trusting our readers to 
fit the shoe. Here is a concrete 
suggestion from a former mu- 
seum man for the further ex- 
pansion of museum usefulness. 
Julius Held came to America 
from the Kaiser-Friedrich Mu- 
seum in 1934. Author of many 
articles on Flemish and Dutch 
paintings, he has lectured at 
the National Gallery, Ottawa, 
and at New York University. 
Now at Barnard College, he is 
also currently lecturing at 
Macy’s Department Store on 
their collection of old masters. 


A CONSIDERABLE share of the activity of most museums has of late 
been directed toward the encouragement of contemporary art. 
Exhibitions of modern art have grown in size and frequency. Prizes 
have been given and opportunities for sales arranged. The museums 
themselves have purchased works of modern art in increasing 
numbers. 

However, nobody assumes that museum patronage alone will 
sustain the artists, nor does anyone think that government agencies 
will (or should) take over this function wholly. In a social and 
economic system like ours, the most desirable situation is the 
existence of a large public that is interested enough to spend a 
part of its earnings on works of art. Yet it is a fact that most 
artists have to rely upon sources of income in which their talent 
and specific gifts are only partially employed: either as commercial 
designers, as teachers in art schools, as illustrators, or as por- 
traitists. 

This deplorable fact is known to all artists; it is also known to 
their dealers who shoulder the chief burden of finding a public 
for the artists. The general attitude of the museums is the ac- 
ceptance of this situation as inevitable since they cannot be ex- 
pected to go out and sell works of the artists. That certainly is the 
dealers’ function, and I am not pleading for the museum to take 
it over. However, the question of whether the museums have really 
done everything in their power to remedy a situation which ob- 
viously is not satisfactory deserves renewed study. 

The same problem—mutatis mutandis—exists in the field of art 
of the past. Here, too, the dealer and, lately, the department stores 
are the chief agents who encourage the public to buy art. They 
may be perfectly honest when telling a prospective client about 
the beauty of an object and the pleasure to be derived from owning 
it. Yet their statements do not carry complete conviction because 
they will profit by the sale. In addition, the buyer has to rely in 
many cases on the dealer or on certificates procured by the dealer 
for information concerning the genuineness of the works in ques- 
tion. Much of the hesitation of people who contemplate buying art 
can be traced to the absence of disinterested expert advice. The 
museums are the logical institutions to provide such a service. 


NOT ONLY THE WEALTHY BUY PICTURES 


Why have museums made so little use of this opportunity to 
serve both art as well as their community? The reason, I believe, 
lies to a certain extent in the fact that many museum officials still 
think of the private collector as a man of wealth. They do not seem 
to realize that there are people with modest means who buy old 
and modern art within the limits of their abilities. It is significant 
that in as radical a piece of museum self-criticsm as Mr. Low’s 
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LEW POINTS: THE MUSEUM AND THE PRIVATE OC 
aces 


“The Museum as a Social Instrument” (published for the American 
Association of Museums) mention is nowhere made of private col- 
lectors. Mr. Low would have the museums get in touch with literary 
and even athletic clubs, but he has no suggestions as to how they 
could serve those people who are interested in the purchase and 
ownership of works of art. 


It is my belief that the neglect by the museums of the small 


private collectors and of those large numbers of citizens who are 
potential art patrons, even on a modest scale, has been one of their 
most serious omissions. On the other hand, the museum has it in 
its power to remedy this situation and to add to its activities one 
for which it is peculiarly suited and through which it can do 
much 
it should. I shall try to give some concrete suggestions. 

It seems to me important to stress first one condition which is 
necessary for a successful development in the desired direction. 
In their zeal to bring art to the people, to popularize and to activate 
the museums, a good many of the museum officials, particularly the 
more progressive among them, have sacrificed or lost sight of one 
concept which is the very core of the museum’s existence: the 
uniqueness and superiority of the original. Many of the activities 
of a modern museum can be and indeed are carried on with not 
more than a passing reference to the originals. The color repro- 
ductions sold, the radio talks and dramatizations, television. 
lantern slides and educational films do not necessarily lead to a 
renewed and intensified study of the originals; indeed they may 
easily be taken by the public as substitutes for the originals, unless 
special care is taken to prevent it. These methods of dissemination 
of knowledge should not be abandoned, but the more they are 
developed the more urgent it becomes to hold fast to the concept 
of the unique esthetic qualities of original works themselves. The 


principle involyed has wide ramifications which need not concern 


us here. I mention it only because it bears strongly on the problem 
under discussion. For it should be self-evident that unless the 
museum, in its own activities, stresses again and again the superior- 
ity and uniqueness of the original, it will not be in a position to 
persuade people to buy originals for the pleasure which they can 
derive only from them. It will be ill equipped for the very im- 
portant and legitimate task of creating a buying public if its 
spokesmen are not prepared to preach the worth of the experience 
of originals as against that of even the best reproductions. 

The problem, then, boils down to the simple question: What 
can the museum offer to the private collector and how can it use 
its prestige and its resources to persuade people to make the buy- 
ing of art a hobby? 


A “COLLECTOR’S CORNER” IN EVERY MUSEUM 


The first step would be the establishment, as a permanent 
feature, of what may be called a “collector’s corner’. Its existence 
should receive an adequate amount of publicity. A number of the 
services which such an information desk would offer have always 
been given to the public when it actually asked for them, but the 
museums have never gone out of their way to advertise their help- 
fulness. Collectors and their questions have been considered more 
often than not a nuisance and a disturbance of the internal activi- 
ties of the museum, and they have occasionally been given to 
understand that they were in the wrong place. Yet a museum that 
wants to serve its community should welcome the collector instead 
of snub him. 

The “collector’s corner” should have information readily avail- 
able about contemporary artists, including the price range of their 
works. The addresses of their dealers should be on file, or their 
own if they are not represented by a gallery. If a person is inter- 
ested in a special aspect of art of the past he should be helped to 
find information about it at the “collector’s corner”, which would 
include a classified index of dealers who specialize in this field. 

(Continued on page 276) 
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“to enrich the life of the people” as Mr. Low rightly thinks ~ 


Sunday evening concert at The 
National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Artists have in- 
cluded Earl Wild, Virgil Fox, 
and Army and Navy Choirs. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


Museum Music 


“SINCE MUSIC is one of the major arts and since museums exist in 
part to house and interpret the arts, the presence of music in 
museums as a specific subject is justified.” —so says David Le Vita, 
musicologist of the Brooklyn Museum, which is presenting the 
most comprehensive program since the idea of music in museums 
began in earnest back in 1918 at the Metropolitan. It took a war 
to start it then just as the present war has stimulated the highly 
successful series of concerts in the East Garden Court of the new 
National Gallery in Washington. 

When service men began to flock to Washington on week-end 
leave, the attendance at the Gallery rose to such numbers that Di- 
rector David Finley looked around at the concerts of the older 
galleries and saw a way of relieving the congestion as well as in- 
creasing the enjoyment of the visitors. A series of orchestral con- 
certs by a small ensemble of the National Symphony was inaugu- 
rated. The people quickly caught on and arranged to spend the 
afternoon with the pictures, have supper in the cafeteria and listen 
to music in the evening. Each Sunday saw a larger gathering. Later 
such artists as Earl Wild, pianist, and Urico Rossi, violinist, gave 
recitals. Invitations to famous solosits from the Army Air Forces 
Band at Bolling Field released the wealth of musical talent in the 
Army and Navy and brought to the Gallery the Army and Navy 
Music School Choirs and Virgil Fox, organist. 

Music had been drafted by museums before World War I, but it 
really began to function with the series of David Mannes Concerts 
organized by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1918. These were 
planned primarily for service men in and around New York, and 
the attendance ranged from 2,000 to 11,000. Yet so attentive were 
the listeners that you could have heard a pin drop—if it could 
have reached the floor through the packed listeners. Other art 
museums followed suit, and before the war was over music was 
strongly entrenched in the larger museums and began to spread 
throughout the smaller ones in the country. 

Programs of recent years reveal a preponderance of straight 
concert material ranging from Palestrina to Shostokovich, with 
performances by individual vocalists, instrumentalists, string en- 
semble, full chorus and symphony. The response to these regular 
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museum-sponsored musical programs has been tremendous, as has 
been the reception of special concerts such as the noon-hour re- 
cordings at the Museum of New Mexico at Santa Fe, which 
prompted visitors to bring their lunches and eat while listening to 
the music; the student-performed concerts and recordings with lis- 
teners seated in easy chairs and on the floor at the House Museum 
of the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute in Utica, New York; the 
summer concert dances for war workers in conjunction with the 
National War Poster Competition exhibition at the Albright Gal- 
lery in Buffalo; Rubenstein and the Minneapolis Symphony 
brought to Toledo by the Toledo Museum; the weekly con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Museum with such artists as Charles 
Kullman, tenor, and Rosina Lhevinne, pianist; and in England, 
since the first year of World War II, the daily noon-hour concerts 
at the National Gallery in London have been jammed. 

The San Francisco Museum of Art created a great furor last year 
when it recognized jazz as an art form and presented a series of 
programs of “hot jazz”. Douglas MacAgy, Curator of the Museum, 
and Rudi Blesh, jazz connoisseur, in arranging these programs un- 
earthed the original figures of early New Orleans jazz (Bunk John- 
son was in the rice fields of Louisiana) and brought them to San 
Francisco. Seventy people (adults as well as adolescents) attended 
the first lecture, seven hundred the second and there was only 
standing room after that. Said Alfred Frankenstein in the Daily 
Chronicle, “For a concert of hot jazz to be given under the aus- 
pices of an art museum, and especially one that strongly emphasizes 
contemporary art, is a very logical thing. Such a move carries over 
into a different medium two closely related interests which have 
been strongly stressed in modern painting .. . one is the interest in 
the contemporary primitive . . . and another aspect of it is the in- 
terest in the improvised and unpremeditated . . .” 

A number of museums have attempted to use music in connec- 
tion with their own activities. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
presented a series of concerts and lectures entitled “Three Cen- 
turies of Musical Form” in conjunction with an exhibition of its 
newly arranged Crosby Brown collection of musical instruments. 
Emanuel Winternitz, associate in music for the Museum, has been 
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Symphony audience and (BELOW) 18th century lute shown with 
a wood-cut by Tobias Stimmer at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Oldest double harpsichord in existence, made by Hans Ruckers, 
Antwerp, 1581. Crosby Brown Collection, Metropolitan Museum. 


at work since early in 1942 checking and re-cataloguing this world- — 
famous collection of more than 4000 instruments, and installing 
parts of it in the Morgan Wing, where most of the concerts are 
held. In his lectures he traced the evolution of vocal and instru- 
mental music and gave demonstrations on the instruments from the 
Brown collection, including the Christofori piano, one of two in ex- 
istence by the first piano builder. 

The Kansas City Art Institute accompanied a film on Imperial 
Russia by Russian music; a Greek Orthodox Church Choir sang at 
the Springfield (Massachusetts) Museum during United Nations 
Week; and a Chinese children’s choir sang at the San Francisco 
Museum in conjunction with an exhibition of Chinese musical in- 
struments. Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, and Cleveland presented 
lectures, recordings and concerts last year illustrating the great 
periods of art with their parallels in music. At the Cloisters, the 
medieval branch of the Metropolitan Museum, appropriate music 
is played all through the day—Gregorian chants, troubador songs, 
and polyphonic choral music in keeping with the Romanesque 
setting. 

But the Brooklyn Museum has perhaps done most with the idea 
of correlating music and art. A course on “The History of Music 
and Its Parallels in Visual Art” included lectures dealing with the 
music of various civilizations, and was designed to relate specifically 
to exhibitions showing at Brooklyn at the time. As the course pro- 
gressed from the Classical to the Renaissance, Baroque and Ro- 
mantic periods in Europe, slides showing the development of all 
the arts were used and special exhibitions were arranged. When 
the modern period was reached, a series of forums was inaugurated 
in which outstanding American composers, sculptors, and painters 
gave lecture demonstrations. 

Later a series of Culture History Hours for elementary school 
children was organized and the music and the visual arts were en- 
livened by performances of authentic native performers such as the 
group of Indian musicians headed by Wasantha Wana Singh, and 
Yun Gee, Chinese artist and musician. One of the most popular 
series was the United Nations Series dealing with arts, music, and 
folk cultures of each of the United Nations. 


Art Quiz 
HERE ARE ten questions from the Chicago Art Institute’s “Art 
Quiz” prepared by Helen Parker, head of the department of educa- 
tion in 1939, and now in its second edition. If you get all ten right 
you're good. If you get seven right you’re fair. If you get less than 
five, visit your museum. Answers on page 275. 

1. Unscramble: a. Mater of Samothrace, b. Toledo nude, 

c. Victory of Melos, d. View of Venus, e. Maja dolorosa. 

2. Who painted Washington Crossing the Delaware? 
Where is it?—the painting not the river. 

3. What is first bitten and then bathed? 

4. What has M-G-M in common with a favorite subject of 
Assyrian sculptors? 

5. A tympanum is: a. A decorative space used in archi- 
tecture, b. A kettledrum, c. The diaphragm of a tele- 
phone. 

6. Who painted the Nude Descending the Stairs? 

7. When is a rose not a rose? 

8. Give the last names of the following artists: a. Leon- 
ardo, b. Albrecht, c. Vincent, d. Albert Pinkham, e. 
Peter Paul. 

9. What President of the United States was an architect? 


10. From what states did they come: a. Curry, b. Benton, 
c. Wood? 


San Francisco’s Women Artists 


THE 300 Members of the San Francisco Society of Women Artists 
have provided one answer to the problem of how the artist can aid 
the war effort by organizing themselves to produce more than a 
thousand items ranging from charts to murals to sculptures for the 
various war agencies in need of visual material. The nucleus of the 
organization is two workshops, one donated by the Art Department 
of the University of California and the other by the California 
School of Fine Arts, where regular hours are kept and where 
agency representatives come with their problems and members 
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PLEASE LIMIT YOUR CALL TO FIVE MINUTES 


When a Long Distance circuit is 
crowded the operator will say: “Please 


limit your call to five minutes.” 


Observing this time limit on essential 


calls, and avoiding all unnecessary 


~ calls, will help the whole war effort. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


First fine arts school in 
America (Est. 1805). 
Professional training in 
painting, sculpture, illus- 
} tration, and mural deco- 
/ ration. Also, coordinated 
course with U. of Pa., 
B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. 
Many scholarships and 
prizes. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Catalog T. 


Louise B. Ballinger, Acting Curator 
Broad & Cherry Streets Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


The ARV INSINUTE of Chicago 


Professional School. Fine Arts. Painting. Sculpture. Industrial 
and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration. Teacher 
Training. Degree and Diploma Courses. New term starts January 3. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 111 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
100th ear. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts, advertising, teacher train- 
ing. B.F.A, in all courses. Photography, puppetry, 
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Mural by Claire Falkenstein, of the Society of San Francisco 
Women Artists, for the British Barracks on Treasure Island, 9 by 
4 feet. Basic seaman’s knots superimposed. U. S. Navy Photograph. 


come for their assignments. Three committees take care of 1) con- 
tinual contact with the war agencies to learn their needs; 2) tech- 
nical problems such as materials, color, lettering, layout; and 3) 
fitting the Society’s regular budget to the expenses of the new 
project. Agencies that have benefited from this program to date 
include: the OCD, OWI and USO, the Red Cross, the San Fran- 
cisco Nutritional Council, and Recreation Commission, the Civil 
Service Commission, and a number of service men’s barracks in and 
around San Francisco. 


New Museum Building for Spring field, Missouri 


THE CITIZENS of Springfield, Missouri, are properly proud of launch- 
ing a $50,000 museum building program for completion after the 
war. After 15 years of shuttling from office building to library to 
office building to city hall, with a steadily increasing program of 
activities, the Springfield Museum of Art is to have a home of its 
own—in a park in the very center of town, where it will auto- 
matically become part of an active civic center. 

That Springfield is well on the way to achieving its 15-year-old 
goal is probably due to the fact that the Museum Association has 
never lost contact with the public which it serves. Its outstanding 
annual event is an exhibition by Ozark painters, but for years it 
has not been content merely to invite people to its galleries. In 
neighboring counties and states, in cooperation with the Ozark 
Artists Association, it has circulated a series of exhibitions by local 
and regional artists for display in high schools, museums, and 
clubs. These exhibitions, which have always been completely 
booked, are an important reason why Springfield is to have a 
building at last. 


Brazil’s Great Painter Returns 


THE OUTSTANDING EVENT of the current season in Rio de Janeiro 
has been the officially sponsored exhibition of Candido Portinari 
at the Museum Nacional de Belas Artes. This exhibition of 168 
items covers the period since the return of Brazil’s great painter 
from his mission to decorate the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress in Washington. Included were the two impor- 
tant new mural commissions Portinari has just completed. The 
first is a series of six tempera panels for Radio Tupi in Rio, repre- 
senting negro musicians and workmen in a style derived from the 
Washington murals. The impressive second commission for Radio 
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Tupi of Sao Paulo consists of six oil paintings in a radically dif- 
ferent style. Portraying the horrors of war through Old Testament 
lamentations and catastrophes, these paintings are forceful abstrac- 
tions skillfully built of elements that recall Chagall, Picasso, Orozco, 
and Sao Paulo’s own estilo antropofago more than Portinari’s own 
previous manner. With the exhibit appeared a handsome new 
composite monograph on the artist and his press notices, contain- 
ing nineteen reproductions of these recent works. 


Art Quiz Answers 


1. a. Mater dolorosa, b. View of Toledo, c. Victory of 
Samothrace, d. Venus of Melos, e. Maja nude. 

2. Emanuel Leutze. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

3. An etching. 

4. A lion. 

5. All three. 

6. Marcel Duchamp. 

7. When it’s a window in a cathedral. 

8. a. Leonardo da Vinci, b. Albrecht Durer, c. Vincent van 

Gogh, d. Albert Pinkham Ryder, e. Peter Paul Rubens. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

. a. Kansas, b. Missouri, c. Iowa. 


Pots and Pans 


A SIGNIFICANT and practical example of the application of the arts 
to meet a war-time crisis was demonstrated recently at the Los 
Angeles County Museum. The students of Glen Lukens, at the 
University of Southern California, have produced a large group of 
useful and well designed “pots” for home use to replace the 
kitchen and table utensils formerly made of metals, now basic to 
the war effort. 

During the last year more than forty of these students have 
worked continuously with the native clays and other ceramic mate- 
rials of the Southern California area to produce a more than 
acceptable substitute for metal in the kitchen. By blending Death 
Valley tale with their clay, Lukens’ students have evolved a strong 
clay body capable of withstanding hard constant use and exposure 
to sudden heat or cold. There are skillets for frying, pans for 
baking, and pots for boiling. Another application of the heat 
insulating properties of clay has been made in “snack jars.” These 
jars, made of heavy terra cotta and decorated with glazes, keep 
food hot or cold for several hours and provide a good solution to 
the problem of keeping meals in a palatable state for the “swing- 
shift” war worker. 


Snack jars of pottery (instead of metal) to keep war worker's 
food hot. From the “Clay and the War Effort” exhibition at the 
Los Angeles County Museum. 
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VIEWPOINTS 


(Continued from page 270) 


Such a file presupposes the cooperation of dealers, who would 
naturally be happy to furnish much of the information. The cata- 
logues of all coming auction sales should be handy. At the same 
time, a classified and properly indexed file of past sales and their 
prices should be built up. In most museums one can find priced 
catalogues of public sales, but they are useless in determining 
current price levels because they are not indexed. The accumulated 
experience of the various departments in such problems as light- 
ing, installation, framing, preservation, cleaning should be made 
available. Addresses of trustworthy restorers, not only of paintings, 
but also of prints or pottery, etc., should be kept on file. It would 
naturally take time to develop all these files but it would be 
worth it. 

Once set up, one member of the staff would be sufficient to run 
the “collector’s corner”. He should act as liaison officer between 
the public and the different departments. In many cases he would 
have to call on the expert advice of the curatorial departments 
whose experience should be generously given to all inquiries. One 
should consider making available, possibly for an appropriate 
charge, the technical testing machinery of the museum. No museum 
would buy certain types of art today unless they were submitted to 
X-ray, infrared and other tests. Why should the collector rely upon 
his surely limited experience, dealers’ assurances and experts’ cer- 
tificates? Naturally, it would have to be determined how far the 
museum could go in this direction without exposing itself to legal 
complications. With the help of legal advisers a definite policy 
could be established. The whole sorry question of “expertisation” 
could perhaps be brought to a solution with the application of some 
courage and common sense. There is little doubt that most dealers 
would welcome a less “handsoffish” attitude of the museums that 
would relieve them of many doubtful practices to establish the worth 
of their goods. Finally, a way should be found to keep the “col- 
lector’s corner” open at least once a week during the evening hours. 

The educational departments could synchronize their work to 
a certain extent with the activities of such an office. To people who 
spend their lives in museums and who are constantly called upon 
to share their own experience of art with others, it should not come 
as a hard task to speak about the gain derived from a continued. 
close personal association with original works of art. They could 
of course supplement their own experience by asking collectors 
to speak about theirs. Informal discussions or forums could be 
planned in which artists took part; visits to studios could be ar- 
ranged. Sessions could be held for collectors with such special in- 
terests as porcelain, coins, etc. 

It would be the educational department’s task to combat the 
danger of uniformity of taste and the fascination of the great 
names which often blind people to the fact that esthetic values 
and spiritual rewards may be derived from objects whose com- 
mercial value is small. The experience of the Rocky Mountains 
or of Niagara Falls may be unforgettable impressions of the 
traveler, but that does not prevent him from thrilling each spring 
to the opening of the first daffodil in his own garden. To enjoy 
a Renoir, an archaic Apollo, or the Unicorn Tapestries it will 
always be necessary to go to the museum. But it does not follow 
that only these works are capable of arousing an esthetic response, 
nor that one must live with upholstered monstrosities if one can not 
have the Sforza chair. 

This touches on the much wider problem of the development 
of taste and the culture of the home. It might be asked if the 
museum should speak on such questions only to its visitors, if it 
could not go out to the public like Effa Brown, only with more 
authority and with less questionable advice? Not everyone who 
buys a “beautiful object under $10” is a collector, but collectors 
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will be recruited from their circles rather than from those who bu 


expensive horrors. } 

A particularly promising way to give encouragement to de-facto 
and would-be art collectors might be the use of one exhibition 
room to show regularly works chosen from private collections. How 
to find these collections is a problem which each museum would 
best solve its own way. This scheme would enable the museum to 
build up a file of the number and character of the art collections 
in its community. The museum, naturally, would have a free 
choice and could thus, by rejection exercise to a certain extent an 
educational function. Occasionally it might be desirable to borrow 
a collection in toto, if it were a particularly instructive example as 
to how a collection can be built up with limited means. 

This plan would naturally defeat its own purpose if the objects 
borrowed were to come chiefly from the homes of wealthy people. 
The big collectors surely would not mind being slighted in these 
activities. They are asked only too often to lend their works to 
exhibitions of all kinds. It is the small collector to whom this 
scheme would cater, the man who buys, after long fretting and 
choosing, one modern picture a year or every second year, or a 
piece of antique silver, or a fine print. He should know that the 
museum does not turn up its nose at his modest pastime which 
means so much to him. There is reason to hope that any encourage- 
ment given to him will inspire others and that they and the museum 
will find themselves bound together in a mutually rewarding friend- 
ship. 

I have no doubt that the experienced museum man will be able 
to think of many other ways of encouraging the collector which 
have not occurred to this writer. One thing seems clear: if the 
museums want to broaden their base, here is a way to do it. 


ENGLAND’S CEMA 


(Continued from page 266) 


by allowing the pictures and works of art to speak for themselves. 
In response to a general demand, future collections will include a 
larger proportion of explanatory and educational material, both 
printed and photographic. 

As time passed it became possible to assemble exhibitions re- 
quiring longer preparation, or illustrating the achievements of 
other periods and other countries. Among the list of collections 
recently arranged or now in preparation are British landscapes of 
the 18th and early 19th centuries; a Sickert one-man show; modern 
paintings of the French school from the Post-Impressionists on- 
wards; an exhibition of ecclesiastical art, both old and new, which 
is being shown in the Cathedrals of England to encourage the em- 
ployment of artists when bombed churches are rebuilt and new 
churches commissioned after the war; the work of allied artists; 
a retrospective survey of the applied design and commercial work 
of Paul Nash; and a small exhibition of actual objects from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, showing the continuity of good de- 
sign in objects in everyday use. 

In the provision of material for these exhibitions, CEMA has 
received valuable help from the National Gallery, the Tate Gallery, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Contemporary Art Society, 
the Warburg Institute, the Institute of Archaeology, the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Artists 
International Association and various other institutions. 

In the spring of 1942 the Pilgrim Trust withdrew its financial 
support from CEMA, and the Council became wholly dependent on 
Government funds. Mr. J. Maynard Keynes (now Lord Keynes) 
was at the same time appointed chairman. Shortly after he had 
taken office, he asked the President of the Board of Education to 
supplement the Council with three advisory panels whose members 
would be appointed for their special knowledge, but who would 
not rank as Council members. The recommendations of the panels, 
with the exception of important decisions on policy and finance, 
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can be acted upon by the executives, the chief officers of which 
are a secretary and deputy-secretary for general administration 
and three directors with expert knowledge who control their re- 
spective departments of music, art and drama. With the creation 
of the panels, Mr. Philip James, who had before the war been 
Keeper of the Library at the Victoria and Albert Museum, was 
appointed art director. 

CEMA thus provides an interesting example of a new admin- 
istrative method whereby the Government surveys the ground 
pattern of the country’s cultural life and furthers its development 
by practical, active encouragement. CEMA’s indeterminate Goy- 
ernment brief is peculiarly suited to the English mind, to which the 
idea of a Ministry of Fine Arts has so far proved abhorrent. 

It is CEMA’s policy in all branches of its work to obtain some 
return, however small, for its services. But while people are will- 
ing to pay for their music and drama, the tradition of free art 
exhibitions is strongly rooted in the public mind. A token charge 
of $10 per week is therefore made to the body responsible for 
booking an exhibition. Local responsibility is encouraged in such 
matters as hanging, guarding, and lecturing, all essential aids 
because CEMA’s staff in the art department comprises only two 
assistants and a typist in addition to the director. CEMA pays all 
expenses of transport and insurance, and provides, where con- 
ditions justify it, a residential guide-lecturer. 

There can be no doubt that CEMA’s work has resulted in a 
considerable decentralization of public appreciation of the arts in 
Britain; it has become clear that, given the initial opportunity, 
“consumption” is as eager and “demand” as responsive in the proy- 
inces as they are in London. The principle now established by 
CEMA of touring exhibitions has led the provincial art galleries 
to show a more vivid interest in the artistic events of the capital. 

An important part of CEMA’s exhibition list consists of shows 
first held in London, the quality of which has provoked an enthus- 
iastic desire on the part of the public in other parts of the country 
to see them in their own centers. Notable among such shows have 
been the Tate Gallery’s “Wartime Acquisitions,” the “Sickert Ex- 
hibition” and “Recording Britain’—a collection of pictures, com- 
missioned by the Pilgrim Trust, of characteristically beautiful sites 
and buildings that ran the risk of destruction through air raids. 
All these were first shown at the National Gallery in London. The 
provincial art galleries, which have also drawn largely upon 
CEMA’s own exhibitions to provide material in their galleries 
during the war, have expressed the hope that the circulation of 
London shows will become a permanent feature of the artistic life 
of Britain in peacetime. 

One of the main obstacles to the expansion of CEMA’s activities 
is the lack, in spite of the opportunities provided by new wartime 
buildings, of suitable rooms for exhibitions. In all but the larger 
towns there are few buildings in which an exhibition can be shown 
in satisfactory conditions. Gas and electricity show-rooms, how- 
ever, cathedrals and churches, restaurants and hotels, have all 
been willing to take pictures rather than allow an exhibition to 
pass their town by. 

The provision of mounts and frames is another difficult problem. 
Not only is the manufacture of these now strictly limited, but the 
imposition of a purchase tax makes frames a really costly addition 
to other expenses. Much has been done by the use of single sheets 
of Ingres paper, which can be pasted onto old mounts. They are, 
by their large variety of shades, suitable for mounting water-colors 
and drawings. Frames are begged or bought wherever they can 
be found, in sales, junk shops and attics. These are refurbished 
and treated individually in the workshops of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Transport also constitutes an inevitable and increasing difficulty. 
CEMA is fortunate enough to have allocated to it its own van and 
driver, insufficient equipment, of course, but at least the more 
valuable collections will now be moved with greater safety and 


speed. 
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CEMA’s chief success is, perhaps, to be found in its very exist- 
ence, in the recognition by the Government that the arts deserve 
financial support in wartime. A few figures may give some idea of 
the gratitude with which the public at large has greeted this 
recognition. 

It is estimated that during last year, at least half a million people 
visited thirty exhibitions circulated by CEMA and the B. L. A. E. 
CEMA’s own collection of pictures was seen by 18,000 people in 
London in five weeks; “British Landscapes of the Eighteenth and 
Early Nineteenth Centuries” was seen at Bristol by 10,000 in one 
week; “Recording Britain,” at the same town, by 13,000 in two 
weeks; and “Contemporary Paintings” at Colchester (a small 
town) by 19,000 in three weeks. The Tate Gallery’s “Wartime 
Acquisitions” has been shown at thirteen centers outside London, 
for a period of about three weeks each, and has been seen so far by 
at least 75,000 visitors. 

CEMA is, strictly speaking, a wartime body, and no official pro- 
nouncement has yet been made as to its continuance after the 
war. It is felt on all sides, however, that some such body, doubtless 
with substantial alterations and improvements, must be perpet- 
uated, and every opportunity taken to consolidate the interest, 
largely aroused by CEMA, now being shown in the arts in so many 
quarters for the first time. 


Due to the delayed publication of our October and 
November issues, and to our effort to return as soon as 
possible to our regular publishing schedule, we regret 


that it was impossible to accept art dealers’ advertise- 
ments this month. 
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Central control room of KNX, Los Angeles, Cal. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Because this is the first and only 
directory of its kind, we must ask our readers for 
help in making it more inclusive. Please write to 
Radio Editor, 9 W. 54th St., New York, 19. 


EAST 


New York City. “Art In New York,” Wednesdays, 
5:45-6:00 P. M., WNYC. 

A program presented by the City’s Municipal 
Station introducing painters and sculptors in 
New York to the radio audience. Other per- 
sonalities such as museum directors, gallery 
owners and art critics will also be guests. 


New York City. “The Artist Reviews Art,” 
Fridays, 10:30-10:45 P. M., WEVD. FM, Fridays, 
1720 PM. WiONY. 

A review of the New York art field, conducted 
by Fernando Puma, artist and director of the 
Puma Gallery, and Helen Waren, stage and 
radio actress. 


Springfield, Mass. “Museum News” of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Tuesdays, 10:15-10:30 
A. M., WSRP. 


Discussions, interviews, and talks about the 
museum’s activities. 


Syracuse, N. Y. “Art Chat of the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts. Sundays, 2:45-2:55, 
WFBL. 

Talks by Director Anna Olmsted, varied with 
interviews and programs presented by affiliated 
groups such as the Garden Center, Printmakers, 
Camera Club, and Children’s Theater. 


MIDWEST 


St. Louis, Mo. “Art For Your Sake,” presented 
by the City Art Museum. Mondays, 5:15-5:30 
P. M., KFUO. 

Discussions and interviews by Museum staff 
members and visitors. Transcriptions of former 
CBS “Living Art” programs. 


Minneapolis, Minn. “Art Institute of the Air,” 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. Every fourth 
Saturday, 11:30-11:45, KSTP. 

Talks, interviews, dramatizations, news broad- 
casts. Conducted by Miss Helen Nebelthau. 


SOUTH 


Houston, Tex. “Look and Listen,” presented by 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Saturdays (beginning 
Dec. 4, time to be announced) KPRC. 


Talks, interviews, imaginary addresses by fa- 
mous artists. James Chillman, Jr., in charge. 


WEST 


San Francisco, Calif. “Art Review” of the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor program. 
No regular time. Program coincides with special 
museum events. KGBS. 


Talks and interviews with staff-members relat- 
ing to current exhibitions and activities. 


Seattle, Wash. “The Museum on the Air,” pre- 
sented by the Seattle Art Museum. W ednesdays, 
PsT5-1330, KX A. 

Talks, interviews, conducted by Mrs. Theodora 
Lawrenson, centered around the activities of the 
Museum. Its “aim is to act as an intermediary 
between art and the, sometimes puzzled, public.” 
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ART ON THE AIR 


A directory and a@ sample script for “Look 
and Listen,” the program of the Museum 
of Fine Arts of Houston, Texas, Jan. 31, 
KPRC,. Program to be resumed Dec. 4. 


BEST: Good afternoon, Houston, and friends of 
art everywhere. This afternoon we are to have 
an unusual treat. Our guest speaker was not 
only a sculptor and painter of great distinction, 
but he was the teacher of one of the best-known 
and most popular men of the Renaissance, 
Leonardo da Vinci. But lest you think that our 
speaker shines only with reflected light, I will 
present him to you. Ladies and gentlemen, 
the Florentine sculptor, painter, and educator, 
Andrea Verrocchio, whose mortal career came 
to an end somewhat abruptly in Venice, just 
455 years ago. 

VERROCCHIO: I was murdered, Mrs. Best, I was 
murdered. Those cursed Venetians never could 
be trusted, and I was a fool to go against my 
better judgment by listening to their entreaties 
to revisit Venice, that beautiful but sinister city, 
standing like a flock of flamingos amid the 
muddy rushes of the Adriatic lagoons. They 
knew no one but I could complete the horse 
and his rider. Donatello was dead; Michelangelo 
was still a youth—and as for Leonardo, he was 
never able to finish anything. Moreover, I was 
vain enough to want to finish the group which 
I had started some time before; so I returned 
to Venice, hoping for the best. I suppose it was 
for the best, now that I look back upon it, for 
the horse and rider brought me immortality, 
though I was forced to enter this blessed state 
a bit sooner than I wished or expected. 

This is the way it happened. Bartolommeo 
Colleoni was dead—there was no doubt about 
that—and, except for the Venetians, almost 
everyone was glad of it. He left a large portion 
of his fortune to the city which had employed 
him, but under one condition—that a colossal 
equestrian statue of himself be erected to his 
memory in the Square in front of St. Mark’s 
Cathedral. 

Now he well knew that Venetian law forLade 
the raising of any statuary in the Square of 
St. Mark, but he also knew the avariciousness 
of the Venetian Councilmen. He had stuck them 
on the horns of a dilemma, but he had under- 
estimated their guile. They found a way whereby 
the money could be secured, a statue constructed, 
and the letter if not the spirit of the will ob- 
served. There was a small open place in front 
of the Hospital of St. Mark; and since Bar- 
tolommeo had not specified, though doubtless he 
meant St. Mark’s Cathedral, would not the 
Hospital do just as well? 

It took the Council ten years to get the matter 
settled and to decide upon a sculptor to do the 
work. In spite of the fact that many of them 
wanted a Venetian to do the job, they could find 
none with sufficient knowledge or experience so 
they turned to me in Florence. I was flattered, 
of course, and the commission was a good one 
too, though the Venetians were hard traders. 

So I went to Venice in 1485, much in the 
manner that Donatello had gone to Padua over 
forty years before. With me went Lorenzo di 
Credi, whom people called my favorite pupil. 
the “teacher’s pet,” as you would say. Now, I 
had no illusions about Lorenzo; he would never 
dazzle the world by his genius, but he was a 
steady, conscientious, and accurate worker, an‘ 
just the assistant for me. 

We were not long in setting up our workshop, 
and I soon had the model of the horse completed 
and was paid accordingly. I shouldn’t say it, but 
the model of the horse was good, and the 
Venetians knew it. But they didn’t want all the 
credit to go to Florence for a statue in Venice. 
They tried to make me take as a partner a 
Venetian metal worker, one Leopardi. It made 
me angry, and I deliberately destroyed the 
model by hacking off the horse’s head, and. 
with Lorenzo, left the city. It was the one re- 
dress I had, and it was not the first nor the 
last time that sculptors have defended their 
rights in this manner. But the rage of the 


Venetians knew no bounds; they told me ney 
to return—on pain of death. I wrote them th: 
while they might, if I returned, take my hea 
from my shoulders, they would never be able to 
put another on the horse. This of course did not 
help matters any, but after a few months their 
anger seemed to cool, and they begged me to 
come back, saying that I need not work with 
or employ Leopardi or anyone else. : 

As I have said, my vanity overruled my better 
judgment, and although suspicious, I returned 
and soon had the entire statue, Bartolommeo 
and his horse, ready to be cast in bronze. The 
work was finished except for the purely tech- 
nical process of casting; and they murdered me, 
I’m sure they did, though I can’t prove it—a 
little poison in a basket of fruit; who knows?— 
but if they were innocent of my death, why did 
they not follow my last instructions that Lorenzo 
di Credi should cast and finish the work? No, 
the Venetian Leopardi did the casting and had 
the effrontery to sign his name on the belly of 
the horse, just as if he had designed it. 

Ah well, that was many years ago, and the 
statue still stands, tucked away in that obscure 
little square off the beaten track of visitors to 
Venice. But he who walks through narrow 
streets or floats on smelly canals to see this 
monument remembers not Bartolommeo Col- 
leoni, not Leopardi, but the Florentine Renais- 
sance and me—Andrea Verrocchio. Some say 
it is the greatest equestrian statue in the world; 
others say that Donatello’s surpasses it. What 
matter? I did my best with the design and 
model, and at least Leopardi didn’t ruin it in 
the casting. People call it soul-stirring and in- 
spiring; therefore why make comparisons which 
in the end gain nothing and prove nothing? 
Frankly, I am glad so many people like it. 

As a youth, I lived the usual Florentine recipe 
for an artist. First I was a goldsmith and then 
a sculptor, then a painter, and finally a teacher. 
I think I was really best as teacher, for in my 
studio there worked and studied Signorelli, 
Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi of whom J have 
spoken, and Leonardo, of whom you have spoken. 
Leonardo helped me, you know, on my one 
great painting which remains today—‘The Bap- 
tism of Christ,” now exhibited in Florence. 

Of course I worked for the Medici. Who didn’t 
in those days in Florence? Mind you, they were 
not the only art patrons, but they were 
the leaders, and what they did others emulated. 
Young Lorenzo, who by the time of my death 
was called “The Magnificent,” once gave me an 
order for a fountain piece for one of their 
country homes. I did a little laughing cupid of 
bronze, who squeezes a wriggling fish so tightly 
that he seems to force a stream of water from 
its upturned mouth. It was fun to make it, and 
I think that it is still fun to look at. Don’t say 
it is not important because its subject seems 
frivolous. After all, isn’t laughter one of the 
most important things in life? 

But one of my favorite statues, and one by 
which you know me best, is the youthful Dayid, 
caught, as it were, just after killing the gigantic 
Philistine. I made him like a Florentine boy clad 
in a short leather kilt, his head bare and his 
hair tousled, a little inadequate sword jin his 
hand, and a completely self-satisfied grin on his 
face. 

The David now stands close to the one made 
by Donatello in the Bargello—the city jail, you 
know—which is now a museum. A few years 
ago he was sent as an envoy, so to speak, from 
my Florence to your San Francisco, to its Golden 
Gate Exposition. Many of you saw him there, 
or later in Chicago, or in the great Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. He was not out of 
place there, even though he was over 450 years 
old, because in his time he represented the 
modern point of view. He is new life, new hope, 
and new confidence. He is youth. The yauth who 
slays the giant who would destroy the freedom 
of his people—need you want a better symbol 
for today? 

But he slew Goliath in fair fight, while I, his 
creator, had no such chance. The final model of 
Colleoni, the horse and his rider, was finished. 
To cast the bronze statue required Venetian skill 
but not Florentine imagination. That which I 
alone could do was done. So [ was murdered, 
Mrs. Best, I was murdered! 
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DECEMBER EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERIC 


This list includes temporary displays. All 

information is supplied by exhibitors in re- 

sponse to mailed questionnaires. Dates are 
closing dates unless otherwise specified. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Inst. of History and Art: Dec. 19: Life 
on the Hudson. Dec. 12: Albrecht Durer Prints. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. Univ. of N. M.: Dec. 31: Oils by 
Howard Schleeter. 

ANDOVER, MASS. John Esther Gal.: Dec. 15: French 
Canadian Primitives. 

ATHENS, O. Ohio Univ. Gal.: Dec. 31: Cleveland Photog. 
Soc.; Athens Artists. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Mus. of Art: Dec. 20: Modern Dutch 
Art; Parson’s School Design and Illus. Dec. 31: Assn. of 
Ga. Artists. hee 

AURORA, N. ¥. Wells College: Dec. 30: Bolivian Sculp. 

AFA). 
AUSTIN: TEX. Univ. of Tex.: Dec. 26: Tex. Panorama 
AFA). 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Mus. of Art: Dec. 12: Rus- 
sian Book Illus. Dec. 15: Contemp. Amer, W. Cols. Jan. 
9: Mexican Art Today. 

Walters Gal: Dec. 17-Feb. 20: Landscape Ptg. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh Univ. Gal.: Dec. 15: Ptgs. by 
Ann Goodman, L. J. Wenner, Leslie Powell. ; 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Mus. of Fine Arts: Dec.: Orig. 

Illus. by Walter King Stone. 

BOSTON, MASS. Doll and Richards: Dec. 24: W. Cols. 
by Vladimir Pavlosky. ; 

Guild of Boston Artists: Dec. 18: Laura Coombs Hills Pas- 
tels of Flowers. Dec. 20-Jan. 16: Landscapes of New Eng. 

Inst. of Modern Art: Dec. 21-Dec. 28: Speak Their Lan- 
guage (AFA). 

Pub. Lib.: Dec. 15: Mexican Exhib. 

Vose Gal: Dec. 24: Christmas Exhib, and May Smith Dean. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mus., E. Pkwy. and Washington: Nov. 
24-Jan. 16: The Eight. Dec. 10-Jan. 23: Work of Talented 
Children. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Gal.: Dec. 31: Appreciation of 
the Arts. 

DAVENPORT, IA. Municipal Gal.: Dec. 26: Ptgs. of Amer. 
Room Interiors. 

DAYTON, O. Dayton Art. Inst.: Jan. 2: Circulatng. Gal. 
Show: Snow in Paint. 

DECATUR, ILL. Art Inst. and Milliken Univ.: Dec. 19: 
The Artist in Advertising. 

DENVER, COLO. Denver Art. Mus.: Dec. 31: 13th Ann. 
Exhib. Denver Artists Guild. 

DETROIT, MICH. Detroit Inst. of Arts: Dec. 19: Ann. 
Exhib. for Mich. Artists. 

DURHAM, N. C. Dept. of Art, Duke Univ.: Dec.: Prints 
by Wm. Blake. 

ELGIN, ILL. Elgin Acad. Gal.: Dec. 18: Orig. Lithgphs. 
and Etehngs. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Gal.: Nov. and Dec.: Amer. Ptg. of 
Today (AFA). Dec.: 11th Ann. Exhib. of Elmira Artists. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Evansville Pub. Mus.: Dec. 26: Chil- 
dren’s Work. Dec. 31: 100 Yrs. of Children’s Book Illus. 

FLINT, MICH. Flint Inst. of Arts: Dec. 18: 20th Cent. 
Portraits. Dec. 31: Silk Screen Prints. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Fort Wayne Art Mus.: Dec. 18: 
Permanent Exh’b. 

GLENDALE, CALIF. Glendale Lib. Gal.: Dec. 31: Print 
Show. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. G. Rapids Gal.: Dec. 11: Amer. 
Art of Federal and Civil War Period. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. Weatherspoon Gal.: Dec. 21: R. L. 
Holderman W. Cols. and Drwgs.; John Olsen W. Cols. 
GREENWICH, CONN. Greenwich Soc. of Artists at Green- 

wich Lib.: Dec. 12: 25th Ann. Exhib. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Gal.: Dec. 31: 7th Ann. 
N. C. Artists Exhib. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Mus. of Art: Dec. 22: W. Cols., 


South. States Art League. Dec. 30: Coins. Dec. 25: 
Madonna Prints. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Chatt. Art Assn., Univ. of 


Chatt.: Dec. 7: Graphics by Virginia Dudley. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Inst. of Chicago: Dec. 12: 54th Ann, 
Exhib. of Amer. Ptgs. Jan. 2: Polish Folk Woodcuts. 
Feb. 27: Indian and Persian Antique Shawls. 

Chicago Gal. Assn.: Dec. 31: Ann. Exhib. Artists Assoc. 
Members. 

Findlay Gal.: Dec. 15: Julius Delbos. 

Renaissance Soc. of Univ. of Chicago: Dec. 4: Milwaukee 
Artists Oils and W. Cols. 

CINCINNATI, O. Cincin. Art Mus.: Dec.: Christmas Gal. 
of Prints by Old Masters; Eng. Mezzotints; Cornelis Ploos 
Van Amstel Prints. 

Taft Mus.: Dec. 24: Speak Their Language (AFA). 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College: Dec.: 
Ohio Valley Architec. Models. 

COLUMBUS, O. Columbus Gal. of Fine Arts: Dec. 31: 
Oils by Cleveland Paintrs. 

CONCORD, N. H. State Lib.: Dec. 15: Oscar Carlson Oils 
and W. Cols. Jan. 15: Erika Lohman W. Cols. 

COSHOCTON, O. Johnson-Humrickhouse Mus.: Dec.: Tex- 
tiles by Marianne Strengell Dusenbury (AFA). 

CULVER, IND. Culver Milit. Acad.: Dec. 16: Popular 
Photogphy. Salon. 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Mus. of Fine Arts: Dec. 12: Lucille 
Jeffries Ptgs. Dec. 26: Art in Australia. Dec. 12-Jan. 2: 
Donald Vogel Ptgs. Dec. 12-Jan. 16: Dallas Print Ann. 
Dec, 26-Jan. 23: Tex. General Exhib. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington Co. Mus. of Fine Arts: 
Dec. 15: Latin-Amer. Crafts. Dec, 15-Feb. 1: Selected 
Works of Singer Collec. 

HAMPTON, VA. Hampton Inst.: Dec. 19: Gift and Pur- 
chase Plan (AFA). 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: Dec, 15: 
Portraits of Americans. Dec. 26: Recent Accessions to 
the Costume Collec. Dec. 31: Silhouettes; Caravaggio and 
the 17th Cent. Dec. 19-Jan. 9: Islamic Art (AFA). Dec. 
15-Jan. 10. Bambi Celluloids, 
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HOUSTON, TEX. Mus. of Fine Arts. Dec. 22: South. 
States Art League Exhib. of Oils; Sculp. by J. J. Calan- 
dria and Challis Walker: Dec. 29-Jan. 16: Contemp. Art 
of the West. Hemisphere. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kal. Inst. of Arts.: Dec. 7: Con- 
temp. Advertising. Dec. 7-Jan. 5: Ptg. by Felix Ruvolo, 
Charles Sebree, Julia Thecla. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gal.: Dec. 31: 
Latin Amer. Art; Chinese Shadow Puppets. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Mus., Univ. of Kan.: Dec. 28: 
Oil Ptgs. of Sidney M. Wiggins. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Gal.: Dec. 6- 
Jan. 1: W. Cols. by Jade Fon; Mod. French Ptgs. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler’s Birthplace: Dec. 1-Feb. 1: 
Guild of Boston Arts Ptgs. 

MADISON, WIS. Wis. Union Gal.: Dec. 29: Emblems of 
Victory and Freedom, 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gal. of Art: Dec. 22: Road 
to Victory. Dec. 26: Drwgs. by Augustus John; Artists 
for Victory. 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Mus.: Dec. 31: I Remember 
That; Exhib. of Work of Ohio Servicemen. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial Gal.: Dec. 28: Art- 
‘sts for Victory. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Wesleyan Univ.: Dec. 31: Etch- 
ngs, Lithogrphs. and Color Reproduce. of Ptgs. from Assoc. 
Amer, Artists. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Layton Gal.: Dec. 30: Ptgs. by Ger- 
rit Sinclair. 

Milwaukee Art Inst.: Dec. 26: Army Air Corps Training 
Exhib. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Minn. Inst. of Arts: Dec. 5-Jan. 
4: 12th Ann. Salon of Photogphy. 

University Gal.: Dec. Guatemalan Textiles; Reflections of 
the Amer. Scene. Dec, 11-Jan. 1.: Rivera, Orozco and 
Siqueiros. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Mus.: Dec. 26: Soldier 
Art from Life Mag. Compet. (AFA) ; Small Canvas Exhib.; 
Classic Amer. Prints. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Gal.: Dec. 27: Greater 
Muskegon Stamp Club Ann.; Prints by U. S. Artists; 
Reproduc. of Religious Paintgs. 

NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today Gal.: Dec.: Christmas 
Group Show and Sale; Leonard Pytlak One-Man Show. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 8: W. A. Hughes One-Man Show. 

Newark Art Club: Dec. 31: Chinese and Russian Arts. 
Newark Mus.: Indef.: New Life in Old China; Handicrafts 
in the Machine Age. Dec. 18-Jan. 16: Artists of Today. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale Univ. Gal.: Dec. 6: Oriental 


Rugs. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Mus.: Dec. 31: 
Dolls, Toys and Miniature Furniture. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Mus.: Dec. 19: Mod. 
Chinese Ptgs. (AFA). Dec. 31: Joe Richards; N. Orl. 
Art League. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. ACA, 63 E. 57: Nov. 27: Joseph Stella. 

Amer. British Art Center, 44 W. 56: Dec. 23: Pousette- 
Dart. Dec. 27-Jan. 7: Saber. 

Amer. Fine Arts, 215 W. 57: Dec. 19: N. Y. 
Paintrs, 28th Ann. 

An Amer. Place, 509 Madison: Nov. 2-Jan. 9: John Marin 
Oils, W. Cols., Drwgs. 

Argent, 42 W. 57: Dec. 6-25: Art for Christmas (Paintgs. 
and Sculp. under $50). 

Artist, 43 W. 55: Dec.: Drwgs., Oils, 
Sculp. from $5-$60. 

Avery Lib., Columbia Univ., 1145 Amsterdam Ave.: Nov. 
8-Jan. 1: Greek Revival Architec. in America by Talbot 
Hamlin. 

Babcock, 38 E. 57: Dec. 31: Small Ptgs. by 19th and 20th 
Cent. Amer. Artists. 

Bignou, 32 E. 57: Dec. 31: Raoul Dufy and Contemporaries. 

Brandt, 15 E. 57: Dec. 11-Jan. 1: Gouaches by John Haley, 
Everett McNear, Cameron Booth. 

Buchholz, 32 E. 57: Dec. 24: 75 Selected Artists Prints. 
Dec. 28-Jan. 15: Ptgs. by James Ensor. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57: Dec. 27: W. Cols. by Franz 
Bueb. 

Ralph M. Chait, 24 E. 58: Dec.: Rare Porcelains. 

Clay Club, 4 W. 8: Noy. 21-Jan. 1: Sculp. by Servicemen. 

Collectors of Amer. Art, 106 E. 57: Dec. 14: Wks. Pur- 
chasd. for Distrib. to 1943 Members. 

Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57: Dec. 31: Ptgs. for Amer. 
Homes and Offices for Christmas Budget. 

Cooper Union Mus., Cooper Square and 7th; Nov. 8-Jan. 1: 
European Backgrounds of Amer. Cultural History. 

Douthitt, 9 E. 57: Jan. 1: Old Masters. 

Downtown, 43 E,. 51: Dec. 31: Isabel Wilde Collec. of 
Amer. Folk Art Ptgs. and Sculp. of 18th and 19th Cent. 

Paul Drey, 11 E. 57: (Cont.) Old and Modern Masters and 
Objects of Art. 

Durlacher, 11 E. 57: 
and Drwgs. 

Ferargil, 63 E. 57: Dec. 12: James Lechay. Dec. 18: Con- 
trasts (Oil Group). 

Grolier Club, 47 E. 60: Dec, 10: Examples from the Club’s 
Iconographie Collec. 

Arthur H. Harlow, 42 E. 57: Dec. 24: Old Masters. 

Jacob Hirsch, 30 W. 54: (Cont.) Classical and Renaissance 
Art. 

Kelekian, 20 E. 57: (Perm.) Coptic Art and Mod. Ptg. 

Kennedy, 785-5th: Dec.: Lithogphs, and Etchngs. by John 
Copley; Chinese Ancestor Portraits. 

Knoedler, 14 E. 57: Dec. 11: J. P. Morgan Collec. of 
Paintgs. 

Kraushaar, 730-5th: Dec. 13: Ptgs. by Guy Pene Du Bois. 
Dec. 31: W. Cois. by Katherine Sturgis. 

Metropol. Mus. of Art, 5th and 82nd: Dec.: George 
Blumenthal Collec. of Middle Ages and Renaissance Art; 
Maitland F. Griggs Collec. of Italian Paintgs.; Greek 
Revival in U. S.; W. P. A. Prints. 

Mus. of City of N. Y., 5th and 103: Nov. 18-Jan. 18: Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the Metropol. Opera House, Dec. 14- 
Mar. 15: Fun and Folly in N. Y. : 

Mus. of Mod. Art, 11 W. 53: Feb. 5: Romantic Ptg. in 
Amer. Photoghy. Center, 9 W. 54: 100 Yrs. of Photoghy. 

Mus. of Non-Obj. Ptg., 24 E. 54: Loan Exhib. of Non- 
Obj. Ptg. 


Soc. of 


W. Cols., Small 


Dec. 6-Jan- 1: Walter Steumpfig Ptgs. 


Natl. Acad of Design, 1083-5th: Dec. 8: 28th Ann. E 
of Soc. of Amer. Etchers. 

New Art Circle, 41 E. 57: Dec. 23: Israel Litwak. 

Newhouse, 15 E. 57: Dec.: Eng. Portrait and Sporting Ptgs, 

N. Y. Historical Soc., 170 C. Pk. W.: (Indef.) Waterfront 
Scenes from James Boyd Collec. of Fine Prints. Dec. 10. 
Jan. 5: Ann. Christmas Exhib. of Dolls and Toys. 

N.Y. Pub. Lib., 476-5th: Oct.-March: Amer. Printmakers 
and their Portraits. ‘ 

Niveau, 63 E. 57: Dec. 15: Maurice Utrillo. 7 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57: Dec. 31: Ptgs. by Irma Richter. 

Perls, 32 E. 58: Dec. 31: 7th Ann. Holiday Show for the 
Young Collector. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: Dec, 22: Nina Balaban’s Gouaches, 
Drwgs., Textiles. 

Rehn, 683-5th: Dec. 18: Edward Hopper W. Cols. 

Riverside Mus., 310 Riverside Dr.: Dec. 19: Group Exhib. of © 
N. Y. Soc. of Women Artists. 

Rosenberg, 16 E. 57: Dec. 15: Ptgs. by Marsden Hartley. 

Rena Rosenthal, 71 E. 57: Enamels by Ruth Raemisch. ] 

St. Etienne, 46 W. 57: Dec. 31: Walt Disney Cavalcade. 

Schneider-Gabriel, 67 E. 57: Dec.: Ptgs. of Various Schools, — 

Seligman, 5 E. 57: Dec. 19th Cent. French Ptg. 

Silberman, 32 E. 57: (Perm.) Ptgs. by Old and Mod, ~ 
Masters; Early Obj. of Art. 

Staten Island Mus., Stat. Island: Jan. 15: Contemp. Amer, 
and Brit. Artists. 

Studio Guild, 130 W. 57: Dec. 11: Ptgs. by Master Class — 
of Countess Zichy. 

Wakefield, 64 E. 55: Dec. 11: Primitive Ptgs. of Theodoros 
Stamos. Dec. 31: Romantic Pictures and Objects. 

Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 57: Dec.: Selected Group of Out- 
standing Amer. Contemp. 

Whitney Mus. of Amer. Art, 10 W. 8: (Reopening) Nov. 
23-Jan. 4: Ptgs., W. Cols. and Drwgs. 

Weyhe, 794 Lex. Ave.: Dec. 31: Christmas Group Show. — 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64: Dec. 8: Mary Benj. Rogers Ptgs. 

Willard, 32 E. 57: Dec. 31: 7 Years—Then and Now. 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Mus. of Arts and Sciences: Jan. 
9: Ptgs. by Frederick Haucke. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet Coll. School of Fine Arts: Dec. 
20: Orig. Prints by Piranesi. 

OMAHA, NEB. Soc. of Liberal Arts, Josyln Memorial: 
Dec. 31: Six States Exhib.; Goya Exhib.; Animal Sculp. 
by Herbert Haseltina. 

OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Mus.: Dec. 30: W. Col. Soc. 
of Ala. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Amer. Swedish Hist. Mus.: Dec. 
12: Native Types of Latin Amer. by Nils von Dardel. 
Pa. Acad. of Fine Arts: Dec. 5: Brit.-Amer. Coll. of War 

Cartoons. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance: Dec. 27: Oils by Clayton White- 
hill. Jan. 9: Stencil Prints by MHarriet Kirkpatrick; 
Prints by Ralph Fabri; Ptgs. by Csoka. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Inst.: Dec. 12: Ptg. in the 
U. S.; Pennell Print Compet. Prints (AFA). 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Mus.: Dec.: W. Cols. by 
Michael Czaja; Eric Simon Works. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Mus.: Dec. 31: Quin- 
tanilla Ptgs. and Prints; Animals jin Art. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar Coll.: Dec. 18: What is 
Good Design in Useful Objects? 

PRINCETON, N. J. McCormick Hall, 
Jan. 9: Camouflage Today. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Prov. Art Club: Dec. 25: 
Christmas Sale & Exhib. of Little Pictures. 

R. I. School of Design: Dec. 2: Camera Club; Wallpaper. 

RALEIGH, N. C. N. C. State Art Soc.: Dec. 22: European 
and Amer. Ptgs. 

READING, PA. Public Mus. 
Lithogrphs. by Daumier. 

RICHMOND, VA. Art Assn. of Richmond, McGuire Hall: 
Dec. 22: Graphics. 

Valentine Museum: Dec. 15: 150 Yrs. of Public Safety in 
Richmond. Dec. 22-Jan. 22: Pioneers and Cowboys and 
Indians from Amer. Index of Design Collec. 

Virginia Mus. of Fine Arts: Dec. 12: Mural Ptgs. of India 
and Ceylon. Jan. 10: Mod. French Tapestries. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gal.: Jan. 2: Amer. 
Ptg. of Today (AFA); W. Cols. and Ceramics by Pru- 
dence and Priscilla Burg. , 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Assn.: Dec. 31: Walt 
Disney Orig.; Oils by Lawrence Johnson. 

SAINT PAUL, MINN. St. Paul. Gal and School of Art: 
Dec.: Sculp. and Drwgs. by De Creeft; Ptgs. by Jacobi. 
Antarctica by Leland Curtis; Block Prints by Children 
(AFA). 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Fine Arts Gal.: Dec. 19: Photogphs. 
of the Navy in Action; Old Samplers: French Prints. Dec. 
31: San Diego Art Guild Oils and W. Cols.; Mexican 
Life Photogphs.; Beauty of Christmas jn Art. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. San Fran. Mus. of Art: Dec.: — 
bender Conec. of the Mus.: Contemp. Basketry of the 
Pomo Indians of Calif. 

M. H. de Young Men. Mus.: Dec. 20: Ptgs. by Jane Ber- 
landina. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore Coll.: Dec, 25: 
Art Problems of Major Students: What is Good Design in 
Useful Objects? 

SCRANTON, PA. Everhart Mus. of Nat. Sci. and Art: 
Dec. 26: Walt Disney Orig.; George Elmer Browne Ptgs. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Jil. State Mus.: Jan. 1: Art of 
Lighting China; Ancient Chinese Porcelains; Chinese 
Bronzes and Sculp.; Chinese Ancestral Portraits. 

Springfield Art, Assn.: Jan, 1: Art of the Public Schools. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith 
Gal.: Dec. 26: Springfield Art League Jury Exhib.; Work 
of Skidmore Coll. Art Dept. 

Springfield Mus. of Fine Arts: Dec. 31: Wings over Amer- 
ica; U. S. Navy; Bailey Drawings. Jan. 1: Fred Nagler 
Etchings. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Springfield Art Mus.: Dec. 30: Ptgs. 
and Book Illus. by Charles B. Wilson. : 

TACOMA, WASH. Tacoma Art Assn.: Dec. 19: W. Cols. 
by Guido Georgetti; Selection of Oils and W. Cols. from 
N. W. Ann. Exhib. 


Princeton Univ.: 


Ann. 


and Art. Gal.: Jan. 30: 


NOVEMBER 


TOLEDO, OHIO.. Toledo Mus. of Art: Dec. 12: Contemp. 
Ptg. in Canada, 

TOPEKA, KAN. Mulvane Art Mus.: Dec. 28: Brazil W. 
Cols. by Robert Lee Eskridge; Designs for Warner Bro- 
thers Sets by R. L. Eskridge. 

TRENTON, N. J. N. J. State Mus.: Dec. 19-Jan. 31: Art 
Work of U. S. Armed Forces (AFA). 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center: Dec. 31: Tulsa 
Artists Guild Exhib.; W. Cols. by E. K. Witcher; W. 
Cols. by Jan Peterson. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst.: Dec.: Rus- 
sian Ptgs.; Silk Screen Prints; Ptgs. by Archie Miller; 
Index of Amer. Design Weaving. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Corcoran Gal. of Art: Dec. 19: 
Sculp. by Russell A. Houston. Dec. 24: Work of Mer- 
chant Seamen of the United Nations. 


Daughters of the Amer. Rev., Mem. Continental Hall: Oct- 
Feb.: Silver and Early Metalcrafts. 

Howard University Gal.: Dec. 31: Amer. Graphic Arts. 

Natl. Coll. of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Inst.: Dec.: Photos 
by New York City Camera Club; Ptgs. of Sponge Boats 
by P. A. Sawyer; W. Cols. of Mexican Subjects by 
Walter Swan; 42nd Ann. Exib. of Pa. Soc. of Miniature 
Painters. 

Whyte Gal.: Dec. 31: Ptgs. by John Gernand. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley Coll. Art. Mus.: Dec. 10: 
Prints from Gericault to Renoir. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gal. and School of 
Art: Dec. 18: Palm Beach Art League’s Five and Ten 
Exhib. Dec. 19-Jan. 8: Wm. Van Dresser Exhib. of 
Portraits; Wm. Hentschel Air Brush Exhib.; Benj. Miller 
Exhib. of Wood Prints. 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. Coll. of Wm. and Mary: Dec. 18: 
Prints from an Amer. Group (AFA). 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Mus.: Dec. 22: 
Tunisian Triumph Photogphs. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Soc. of Fine Arts, Del. Art Center: 
Dec.: Camouflage for Civilian Defense. 

WINTER PARK, FLA. Morse Gal. of Art (Opening) : 
Dec. W. Cols. by Servicemen at Orlando, Fla. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Mus.: Dec. 26: Con- 
temp, New Eng. Handicrafts. 

YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Mus.: Dec. 19: Art Exhib. 
by Yonkers Art Assn.; Porcelains and China Painted by 
Grace Varian Stengel. 

ZANESVILLE, O. Art Inst.: Dec.: Variety Within a 
Group; Portraits by Sally Haley: Photogphs. of China; 
Bazaar Material by Europ. and Amer. Artists. 


ARTISTS’ CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 


EXHIBITIONS 
NATIONAL 


77TH W. COL. SOC. ANN. EXHIB. Feb. 11-Mar. 1, 1944. 
Natl. Acad. of Design, N. Y. City. Work due Feb. 3. 
Jury. 

118TH ANN. PTG. AND SCULP. EXHIB. March 29-Apr. 
25, 1944. Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083-5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Work due Mar. 6, 7. Jury. Prize Awards. 


118TH ANN. GRAPHIC ART AND ARCHITEC. May 29- 
June 18, 1944. Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083-5th Ave., N. 
Y. City. Ent. cards due Apr. 3. Work due Apr. 10. Jury. 


11TH ANN. EXHIB. OF SOC. OF MINIATURE 
PAINTRS., SCULPTRS., AND GRAVERS OF WASH., 
D. C. Feb. 26-Mar. 23, 1944 Corcoran Gal. All media. 
Must not exceed 10 x 8 in. in size, inclusive of mounts 
and frames. Ent. fee $1.00. Work due Feb. 21. Jury. Mary 
Eliz. King., Sec. 1518-28th St., N. W., Washington, DaG: 

4TH AMER. DRWG. ANN. Albany Inst. of History and 
Art. Feb. 16-Mar. 12, 1944, Open to men and women in 
the armed services. Work due Feb. 4. No prizes. John 
D. Hatch., Jr., Dir., Albany Inst. of Hist. and Art, 
Albany, N. Y. 

ANN. INTERNATL. TEXTILE EXHIB. Mar. 1-Mar. 28, 
Prizes and awards. Jury. $1.00 each ent. 1944. Ent. cards 
due Feb. 1. Work due Feb. 15. Weatherspoon Art Gal., 
Woman’s Coll. of Univ. of N. C., Greensboro, N. C. 


REGIONAL 


EAST 


12TH ANN. EXHIB. OF MD. ARTISTS. Baltimore Mus. 
of Art. Mar.-Apr., 1944. Open to those born in or res. 
of Md. Jury. Purch. and merit prizes. All media. Adelyn 
D. Breeskin, Ac. Dir., Baltimore Mus. of Art Baltimore, 
Md. 

12TH ANN. EXHIB. OF CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
ARTISTS. Washington Co. Mus. of Fine Arts, Hagers- 
town, Md. January 30, 1944. Open to res. of area bounded 
by Harrisburg, Pa. on north, Frederick, Md. on east 
Winchester, Va. on south, and Cumberland, Md. on west, 
and to artists in armed forces temporarily in region. 
Media: Oil, w. col., prints, sculp., pastel, drwgs. Jury. 
3 cash awards, 3 hon. men. Ent. cards due before Dec. 31. 
Works due Jan. 1-15. John Richard Craft. Dir. Washing- 
ton County Museum, Hagerstown, Md. 


7TH ANN. LOCAL ARTISTS EXHIB. Community Arts 
Program of Munson-W illiams-Proctor Inst., Utica, N. Y. 
Feb, 6-28, 1944. Open to artists residing within 100 miles 
radius of Utica. All media. No jury. Ent. cards. 

9TH REGIONAL EXHIB., ARTISTS OF THE UPPER 
HUDSON. Albany Institute of History and Art. Apr. 20- 
May 28. Open to res. within 100 miles of Albany, NiYs 
Media: oils, watercolors, pastels, and sculpture not pre- 
viously shown at Albany Inst. Jury. Purch. Prize. Date 
works due to be announced. John Davis Hatch, Jr., Dir., 
Albany Inst. of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 


53RD ANN. EXHIB. OF SOC. OF WASHINGTON 
ARTS. Mar. 5-24, 1944. Corcoran Gal. Media: oils, 


sculp. Open to members of Soc. or res. ofl. G.. Md. 
or Va. Jury. Cash and medals. Garnet W. Jex, 6010-20th 
St.. N. 1., Arlington, Va. 

5TH ANN. EXHIB. OF CONTEMP. R. I. ART. Apr. 2-30, 
1944, Open to residents of R. I. or mem. of armed forces 
formerly res. of R. I. Media: Oils, drwgs., w. cols., pas- 
tels, prints, sculp. Jury. Purch. Prizes. Ent. cards due 
Mar. 15. Work due Mar. 8-15. Gordon Washburn, Dir., 
Mus. of Art, R. I. School of Design, Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH 


24TH AN. EXHIB. OF SOUTHERN STATES LEAGUE. 
May 7-June 4, 1944. Dallas Mus. of Fine Arts, Dallas, 
Tex. Open to practising artists, born or res. 2 years in 
Southern States. Media: Ptgs., sculp., graphic arts, crafts. 
Prizes. Ent. cards due Apr. 8. Work due Apr. 15. Ethel 
Hutson, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans 18, La. 

3 COUNTY SHOW: ATLANTA ART ASSN. AND HIGH 
MUSEUM OF ART. Feb. 16-29, 1944. Open to res. 
artists of Fulton, DeKalb and Cobb Counties. Media: all. 
Jury. Ent. cards and works due Feb. 11. L. P. Skidmore. 
High Mus. of Art, Atlanta, Ga. 


6TH ANN. REGIONAL EXHIB. April 2-May 7, 1944. 
Parkersburg Fine Arts Center. Open to res. and former 
res. of W. Va., Ohio, Pa. and Va. Media. Oils and w. 
cols. Ent. cards and work due Mar. 20, 1944. Jury and 
prizes. Fine Arts Center, 317-9th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 
December 


SIQUIEROS AT CHILLAN 


A criticism of the new murals painted 
in Chile by Mexico’s leading muralist. 
By Lincoln Kirstein, consultant on Latin 
American art for the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. 


DEHUMANIZING THE 
HUMANITIES 


A Viewpoint by Pal Kelemen, author 
of “Medieval American Art.” 


THE EIGHT AT THE 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


An article on the American iconoclasts 
of a generation ago. By Guy Pene duBois, 
painter and author of “Artists Say the 
Silliest Things.” 


January 


ROMANTIC PAINTING 
IN AMERICA 


An essay based on the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s current exhibition. By E. P. 
Richardson, Assistant Director of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, and author of “The 
Way of Western Art—1776-1914.” 


a 


WEST 


ANNUAL CALIF. ART EXHIBIT. Feb. 6-Feb. 20, 1944. 
Civic Auditorium, Santa Cruz, Calif. Open to those living 
or painting in California. Media: Oils, w. cols., pastels. 
Jury. Prizes, Ent. cards due Jan. 28. Work due Jan, 29. 
Margaret E. Rogers, 99 ““B” Pilkington Ave., Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 


MID-WEST 


31ST ANN. WISCONSIN ARTISTS EXHIBIT. April- 
May, 1944. Milwaukee Art Inst. Open to legal residents 
of Wis. Media: Oil, w. cols., drawings, sculp. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes and awards, Ent. cards due March 1. Work 
due March 25. Polly Coan, 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

ANN. EXHIB. OF THE TOLEDO FEDERATION OF 
ART SOCIETIES. May, 1944. Toledo Museum of Art. 
Open to res. or former res. of Toledo or within a radius 
of 15 miles. Media: Oils, w. col., prints, drawings, crafts. 
Jury. Hon, men, J. Arthur MacLean, Toledo Museum of 
Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


20TH ANN. ROCKFORD AND VICINITY ARTISTS 
JURY SHOW. Burpee Art Gallery, April 4-May 2, 1944. 
Open to members of Rockford Art Assn. Ent. fee: $3.00 
local; $1.50 out-of-town. All media. Jury. $100 in purchase 
prize; $25 and $10 for 2nd and 3rd prizes. Ruth Kes 
Andrew, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, Ill. 


ARTISTS OF GREATER MUSKEGON AND VICINITY. 
Hackley Art Gallery, Feb. 1, 1944. Open to residents of 
Greater Muskegon and vicinity. Media: all. Ent. cards 
due Jan. 25. Works due Jan. 28, 1944. Mrs. Audrey Hunter 
Drumm, Hackley Gallery, Muskegon, Mich. 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATER COLOR SHOW. 
March 1-21, 1944. Edwin Watts Chubb Gal., Ohio Univ., 
Athens, Ohio. For residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill., W. Va.. 
Pa., Ky. Media: Oil and w. col. Jury. Prizes: $150 in 
war bonds; hon. men. Work due Feb. 14-25, 1944, Dean 
Earl C. Seigfred, College of Fine Arts, Ohio U., Athens, 0. 


COMPETITIONS 
AND 
FELLOWSHIPS 


ART AWARDS OF MONTICELLO COLL. FOR 
WOMEN, ALTON, ILL. 5 awards of $200 each, open to 
grad. of accred. high schools with 16 units of credit. To 
encourage students who show exceptional ability in the 
fine arts to attend a liberal arts college where special 
emphasis is placed on music, art, drama, and modern 
dance. Awards in art based on work presented to the com- 
mittee. Awards in music, drama, and modern dance made 
on recommendations and previous training. Applications: 
by May 1, 1944, to A. N. Sullivan, director of admissions, 
Monticello College, Alton. Ilinois. 

M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARD. To encourage 
talent and give public, private, and parochial high school 
students an opportunity to exhibit at the Carnegie Inst. : 
$200 in cash prizes and 45 scholarships to country’s lead- 
ing art schools. M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th St., New 
Mork las ko 

AUDUBON ARTIST GROUP. Feb., 1944. Norlyst Gallery. 
Media: all (small sculp. only). Open to any prof. artist 
in America. July. Ent. cards due Jan. 15. Works due Feb. 
1. First prize for entire show, $50. Prize bronze medal. 
Anna E. Meltzer, Norlyst Gallery, 59 W. 56th St. New 
York City. 


McCANDLISH AWARDS FOR 1944: MeCANDLISH 
LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 
29, PA. Comp. open to American artists. Jury awarded 
prize money and certificates of merit to contestants re- 
ceiving hon. men. for orig. poster designs in any medium 
(24-sheet posters) of products or services selected as con- 
test subjects. H. A. Speckman, Sales Mgr., McCandlish 
Lithograph Corp., Roberts Avenue & Stokley Street, Phila. 
29, Pa. 

PLANNING AMERICA’S AND THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE’S FUTURE IN PEACE: 19TH ANN. CLEVE- 
LAND STUDENTS’ POSTER ART EXHIBIT, CLEVE- 
LAND 3, OHIO. Comp. open to any school student in 
Cuyahoga County, O. Jury awarded prizes totaling $500 
contributed by J. A. Zimmer, President, Central Outdoor 
Advertising Company, Inc., Cleveland, for orig. poster de- 
sign backing war effort and production. Poster must be 
22” wide x 28” high (including mount). Media: tempera 
color. W. col., oil, crayon or cut paper. Ent. blanks and 
works due March, 1944. L. C. Sykora, Director, Cleveland 
Students’ Poster Art Exhibit, 4600 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land 3. O. 


23RD INTERNATL. EXHIB. OF W. COLS. May 11- 
Aug. 20, 1944, Art Inst. of Chicago. Open to all artists 
who have never exhibited at the Instit. Media: w. cols., 
pastels, drwgs., monotypes, tempera, gouache. $1100 in 
prizes. Jury. Ent. cards due Mar. 20, 1944, Work due 
Mar. 27 thru Apr. 6. Frederick A. Sweet, Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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